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That tumbles and splashes 
Marsh marigolds gleam. 
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A southern wind blows; 
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Principal Emeritus, Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 
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Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


H. M. McManaway 


Superintendent, Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Staun- 
ton, Va. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
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E. McK. Goopwin 
Superintendent, North Car- 
olina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C. 
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The object of the Association, as defined 
in its certificate of incorporation, is: To 
aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to 
teach speech and speech-reading. 

In addition to its special work in promot- 
ing the teaching of speech and speech-read- 
ing to deaf children, the Association, 
through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, 
and its official organ, the Vo_ta REVIEW, en- 
courages the conservation of hearing, the 
elimination of causes that lead to deafness, 
the study of the art of lip-reading by the 
hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 
defects of speech in children and adults. 

The Association welcomes to its member- 
ship all persons who are interested in any 
of the objects the Association is striving to 
promote. Active membership dues are only 
$3 a year, with no entrance fee. Life mem- 
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Cora Exsie KINZIE 

Tuomas A. Eprson 

Mrs. CuHartes R. CRANE 

Mrs. WENDELL C. PHILLIPS 


bership fees are $50. Persons desiring to 
become members should send their remit- 
tances to Major Boyd Taylor, Treasurer, 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street N. W.. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Votta Review, an illustrated monthly 
magazine, is sent to all members without 
extra charge. 

Every member of the Association has the 
right to visit the Vortta Bureau as often as 
desired. Ample opportunity to read or to 
study the many educational works in the 
reference library of the Vortta Bureau 1s 
afforded all members free of charge. 

The Association also maintains a teachers’ 
agency for the benefit of school officials and 
parents desiring teachers and for teachers 
who desire to change positions or who wish 
private pupils. 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


A Monthly Magazine for the Deaf, the Hard of Hearing and Their Friends, 
Published by the Volta Bureau 


Publication Office, 1918-32 Harford Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
Address all communications to the Editorial Office, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“To be deaf and not know lip-reading is like living in the present age without the modern con- 


veniences.”—Juliet D. Clark. 
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DEBORAH LEE 


By WINNIFRED WASHBURN MILEHAM 


(Note: The incident of Deborah Lee in Scene I was taken from a parallel incident 
that actually occurred. Unfortunately there was no Miss Lou in real life-—W. W. M.) 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
ee CII snc accented A Farmer 


peeetie TONING io ratte 
His Wife, a Household Drudge 


David Hammond..........: \ Helping Hand 
Deborah Lee........ Who is Lost in Silence 
eae Who Leads the Way 


Be: EI is aia vehi ccareusbeloe 
A Kindly Soul But a Skeptic 
wriey, Simmel 
Sunshine and April Showers 

EIA OR ste pease ees cades Ruffans 

Time—Yesterday. 

Place—A country town in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Act I. Scene I. 

The dark loft of an old barn. It ap- 
pears to be empty except for a heap 
of musty straw in the corner and a few 
farm implements scattered about. To 
the right is a low window darkened with 
dust and cobwebs. To the left is seen 
an opening in the floor, through which 
the top of a ladder projects. Perhaps 
there is something more in that dark 
corner, for we hear now and then half- 
articulate cries as of some wild animal. 

Someone is coming up the ladder. 

Ed Simpkins (impatiently): Hold that 
lantern higher, Hattie. It’s as dark 
as a pocket here. 

Hattie (querulously) : I can’t hold it no 
higher and hold the baby, too. I 
tell you I’m holding it as high as 
I can. 


Ed: Drat this creature, anyway! 

Hattie: But she’s got to have something 
to eat. You haven't took nothing to 
her today. 

(Ed Simpkins appears above the open- 
ing in the floor. The faint light from 
the window and the rays from the lan- 
tern below show him to be a man of 
about thirty-five, strong, muscular and 
burly. He wears overalls with a broken 
strap. His face is harsh and cruel, and 
he is unshaven. He carries a tin pan 
of boiled fat pork floating in grease and 
water and a hunk of moldy bread. He 
turns and snarls down at Hattie.) 

Ed: She don’t need to eat so much. 
She don’t work nor. exercise nor 
nothing to get hungry. Why, she 
ain’t got no brains to know she’s 
hungry. If you weren’t so soft- 
hearted . . . (he sneers but 
does not continue. ) 

Hattie: You might help me up, Eddie. 

(Ed takes the lantern but in no other 
way assists the woman who is strug- 
gling over the top of the ladder with a 
baby in her arms. She bears all the 
marks of a household drudge, for she is 
poorly clad, underfed, overworked, 
browbeaten and crushed, yet asserts her- 
self now and then by querulous whining. 
She stands back on her heels with the 
baby on one arm and holds the lantern 
while her husband takes the food to the 
dark corner. When the light is thrown 
into that corner, a large wooden cage 
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with slats like a chicken coop, bound by 
iron revealed. Through these 
bars two skinny arms are seen clawing 
at the air. Unearthly plaintive cries like 
those of a starved animal in the pres- 
ence of food are uttered by the revoit- 
ing creature within the cage. A human 
being with wild staring eyes and matted 
hair presses her face against the slats, 
muttering and crying with excitement.) 

Ed: Shut up your noise or I won’t give 
you nothing. 

Hattie (pleading): Oh, Ed, she don’t 
know no better. You fergit she’s a 
deef and dummy and plumb crazy 
in her haid! 

Ed: But I don’t fergit that someone 
will hear her some day—if_ this 
keeps on—and into the lockup me 
an’ you'll go. How’ll vou like that, 
eh? 

Hattie (still defiant) : Someone will hear 
her. Someone will come in and 
make trouble for us, if we don’t 
treat her better. 

Ed (turning on her): What do you 
mean—‘treat her better?” 

Hattie: Oh, just give her the food you 
would give your dog, Ed. 

Ed: My dog’s a good bird-dog, I'll 
have you know, and a right good 
watch dog at night. He earns his 
keep. All this food (he indicates 
the pan of fat pork) is just so much 
money out of my pocket and noth- 
ing to show for it. 

Hattie (as though offering this as an 
excuse for her presumption): But 
she’s my sister. 

Ed: So much the worse. I have enough 
to do to support you and the five 
kids, and now that other brat there! 
I’ve got hardly a nickel left to fill 
my pipe for a smoke. 

(During this conversation he has 
handed the lantern back to Hattie, 
opened a trap-door of the cage just 
above the level of the floor and roughly 
shoved in the pan of food so that the 
water slopped over the sides of the pan 
and soaked the pieces of pork and bread 
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The 
child—for it is a little girl—has seized 
the pieces of pork and bread and thrust 
them into her mouth with both hands, 
ravenously crunching and swallowing.) 


and soaked into the filthy straw. 


Hattie: Take the lantern, Ed. 
arm aches holding the baby. (He 
takes it. She eases the child a 
little.) I’m glad Shirley’s not deaf 
like my sister. 

Ed: If she was deef and dumb, too, I’d 
wring her neck while she’s young 
and tender. (He grins.) 

(The creature in the cage has finished 
her meal and is now mutely gesturing— 
touching her tongue with her fingers.) 
Hattie: Look. I believe Debbie is still 

hungry. 

Ed (grimly): That’s all she’s gonna get. 

Hattie: No, it’s not food she wants. It’s 
something else. See, there is plenty 
left in the pan. I do believe she is 
thirsty. 

Ed: Well, I brought up some water in 
that pan, but it spilled over when I 
pushed it in. She'll have to wait 
till tomorrow. I can’t make an- 
other trip. 

Hattie: Ill get it for you, Ed. 

Ed: No, you don’t. You got enough 
to do in the house. If I left the 
ladder up, you’d be coming up here 
all the time with this and _ that. 
Come along now, I got to water 
the cows. 


My 


(They descend the ladder, Hattie and 
the baby first, then Ed with the lantern. 
When Debbie sees that they are depart- 
ing, pitiful cries of despair arise from 
the dark cage in the corner. They in- 
crease into screams and sobs as the light 
from the lantern gradually vanishes 
away. In the darkness one hears the 
struggles and frenzied efforts of the 
child, trying to escape. Then, as they 
do not cease, loud sounds of anger and 
haste come up from below. Ed is sweat- 
ing because he has stumbled over some- 
thing. He comes quickly up the ladder 
alone, with the lantern, and also a black 
snake-whip. He lifts up the wooden 
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cage—as one lifts up a bird cage—and 
drags out the child. She is_ hardly 
clothed at all. One filthy garment hangs 
upon her in rags and tatters. Her body 
is emaciated and scarred from hunger 
and beatings. She crouches abjectly at 
his feet, too weak to rise, but her wild 
eyes glare up at him, shining with in- 
tense hatred. He catches her shoulder 
with one hand and now with the whip 
and now with the flat of his hand lays 
on blow after blow, muttering and 
swearing between his teeth. When he 
pauses to catch his breath, Debbie sud- 
denly twists about in his grasp, and 
sinks her teeth into his hand. He 
breaks away and retreats a few steps, 
then, with renewed fury, raises the whip. 
A woman’s head suddenly appears 
above the ladder. It is not Hattie, but 
a stranger. ) 

Miss Lou: Stop that! 

(Ed is so surprised that there is noth- 
ing else to do. The woman steps on the 
floor of the loft. She is the age and 
has the appearance of the typical Yankee 
school matron. She is dressed simply 
and wears her hair parted in the middle 
and low on her neck. Some _ people 
would call her prim and a bit old-fash- 
ioned, but she is full of abounding ener- 
gy and radiant with visions. Just now 
she is righteously indignant.) 

Miss Lou: What are you doing? 

Ed: That’s none of your business. 

Miss Lou: I will make it my business. 
Give me that whip. (He gives it to 
her, quelled by the look in her 
eyes.) What are you beating? (She 
turns and sees the child writhing 


with pain on the floor. She can 
hardly believe her eyes.) Is that— 
a—child ? 

Ed: No, marm, it’s a wild animal. 


Look out or she’ll bite you—same 
as she done me. See? (He holds 
out his hand with marks of teeth 
imprinted upon it.) 


Miss Lou: It is—a child—a little girl. 
Ed: It ain’t, neither. It’s a deef and 
dumby — and everybody knows 
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what’s the matter with them here. 
(And he points to his head signifi- 
cantly. ) 

Miss Lou (impressively): A deaf-and- 
dumb child. (She pauses and looks 
at the child, the cage in the corner 
and the man.) I declare I’m glad 
she bit you. 

(Here Mrs. Simpkins appears above 
the ladder, still carrying the baby.) 
Hattie: Oh, Ed, what did I tell you? 

What did I tell you? I told you 
just ten minutes ago—and you went 
ahead and done it just the same. 

Miss Lou: Who are you? And tell me, 
who is this child? 

Hattie: I’m Mrs. Simpkins, marm— 
Ed over there’s wife. And _ she 
(she hesitates), is Debbie—De- 
borah—my sister. She’s been a 
deef and dummy ever sence she 
had scarlet fever when she was a 
baby. 

Miss Lou: And you let your husband 
treat her so? 

Hattie: I can’t help what he does, marm. 
(Miss Lou looks at her closely and 
sees that this is only too true). 

Miss Lou: I think it is an outrageous 
shame and I am going to report it 
to the authorities. How long has 


this been going on, anyhow? What 
a brute you are! Whipping a poor 
defenseless child like that! Look 


at the welts on her body from your 
whip—and the scars. Have you no 
heart ? 

Hattie: Oh, please don’t tell the police, 
Marm. It would be the worst dis- 
grace. Please take pity on me and 
the children. There’s five of ’em 
and if they put Ed in jail, there 
won’t be a cent for food nor noth- 
ing. It’s hard enough as it is. For 
the baby’s sake, please marm, don’t 
you do it. 

Miss Lou: Well, I’m truly sorry for 
you and the children—and yet—lI 
can’t leave this child—like this. 


Ed (he is cooled off): Ill do anything 
you say, marm, if you keep mum. 
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Miss Lou (flaring up): I wouldn’t leave 
her in your care for anything. 
(Then, suddenly taken with an 
idea). But—will you let me take 
her home with me? 

Ed: To show off to the neighbors! No! 

Hattie: I couldn’t turn my sister off on 
strangers like that! 

Miss Lou: But I would take the best 
care of her, treat her like other 
children, send her to school. And 
I won’t report your treatment of 
her to the police if you will turn 
her over to me. 

Ed: Why, don’t you know she’s deef 
and dumb and crazy? I told you 
she was wild as a mountain cat— 
all teeth and claws. 

Miss Lou: I know what to do for her. 

Hattie: Oh, let her go, Ed, if she wants 
to take her. (Strategically) It won’t 
cost you anything then. 

Ed: You won’t charge no board? 

Miss Lou: No, but you can’t ever have 
her back again. 

Ed: It’s a good riddance. 

(Miss Lou stoops to raise the child, 
but Debbie is too weak to stand. Miss 
Lou lifts her tenderly in her arms and 
struggles to get a foothold on the ladder. 
Ed doesn’t offer to help. It is Hattie 
who holds the lantern and the baby until 
Miss Lou has disappeared. Then she 
puts down the lantern and goes down 
the ladder with the baby.) 

Ed: That woman’s a fool—that’s what 
I say! (He goes down the ladder 
with the lantern.) But it saves me 
about fifty cents a week! 

Darkness. 


Act I. Scene II. 
Two Weeks Later 


Interior of a New England farm- 
house. Room furnished in the style of 
yesterday. Marble mantel, horsehair fur- 
niture, antimacassars, wax flowers under 
glass, old-fashioned pictures, notably one 
of Murillo’s Madonna and Child. A 
small table is set for two and Miss Lou 
and Debbie are seated facing each other. 


There is no food to be seen. The child 
is clad in a plain calico dress. Her hair 
is cut off close to her head and she is 
shining with cleanliness. She watches 
every movement of Miss Lou’s, but with 
no interest or seeming comprehension. 

Her manner is listless ana apathetic. 

Miss Lou is trying to teach her the 

names of the articles on the table and 

their use. She takes them up one by 
one. 

Miss Lou: See, Debbie, this is a fork. 
Watch my lips. (She touches her 
lips )—fork, fork, fork. This is the 
way we use a fork. (She demon- 
strates.) And this is a_ knife. 
(Again she touches her lips )—knife, 
knife, knife. We use a knife this 
way. (She continues to instruct 
her in the mysteries of spoon, glass 
and napkin in the same manner.) 

(Mrs. Dodge enters from the kitchen 
at the right. Mrs. Dodge is a motherly 
woman of fifty, who “keeps” the school- 
teacher. She is a good cook and a thor- 
ough housekeeper. ) 

Mrs. Dodge: How are you making out, 
marm? 


Miss Lou: I can’t tell yet. I have only 
been teaching her for a week now. 
You know it was necessary to keep 
her in bed the first week and just 
give her plenty of good food and 
water and fresh air. I wanted to 
win her confidence and trust. It 
was pitiful the way she watched 
me at first, as if I might strike her. 
She watches me closely enough, but 
as yet she has made no attempt to 
imitate. 

Mrs. Dodge: Well, I told you it wouldn't 
do no good. She’s deaf and dumb 
and that tells you the whole story. 

Miss Lou: I fully believe I can teach 
her to speak. You must remember 
that I taught in a school for deaf 
children ten years before I came 
here. She watches my lips all the 
time and I think she knows I am 
naming these things but it hasn’t 
occurred to her to try to repeat 
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after me yet. Once I can get her 
to try to say the first word, the rest 
will not be so hard. 

Mrs. Dodge: I don’t believe you will 
ever get her to say the first word. 

Miss Lou (laughing): Well, I am a be- 
liever. 

Mrs. Dodge: You’ve got a lot of faith, 
marm, I must say. Shall I bring 
in the soup? 

Miss Lou: Yes, please. 

(While Mrs. Dodge is gone, Miss 
Lou again repeats the gestures of sipping 
soup from a spoon. Mrs. D. brings in 
a steaming bowl of broth and places it 
before Debbie. The child hesitates, is 
encouraged by a nod from Miss Lou, 
takes up her spoon and awkwardly at- 
tempts to use it. Muss Lou smiles.) 
Miss Lou: Fine, fine. Oh, Mrs. Dodge, 

she never did that before and | 
have tried to make her for a whole 
week. 

Mrs. Dodge: I'll get the meat and po- 
tatoes as soon as she’s finished. 


(In her absence Miss Lou goes 
through the maneuvers of using a 


knife and fork. Mrs. D. returns with a 
smoking dish and places it before the 
child. She suddenly arouses from her 
apathy and with a wild look of hunger 
gathers the food up in her fingers and 
thrusts it into her mouth, chewing little 
and gulping it down rapidly.) 

Mrs. Dodge (grimly): She’s done that 
going on a week, too, and it looks 
as if she’ll go on forever and ever. 

Miss Lou: It takes time and patience 
to overcome bad habits. I believe 
that love will tame her. 

Mrs. Dodge: You're wasting your time. 

liss Lou: How can you say that? 
You do not think it is wasting your 
time to cook and prepare three good 
hearty meals a day. It is equally 
good work to train the mind of this 
ignorant child. 

Mrs. Dodge: Well, how will you ever 
do it? 

Miss Lou: By gradually leading her 
from one thing to another, as fast 
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as she can follow. I shall teach 
her to understand what I| say by 
having her watch the movements of 
my lips, just as I have shown you. 
I shall teach her how to talk her- 
self, by helping her to imitate my 
speech. She may have a little hear- 
ing which can be developed and 
that will mean much in teaching 
her to speak correctly. Some day, 
too, she will learn to understand 
what others say by reading their 
lips, and I fully believe she will 
attend the public school of this vil- 
lage with hearing children. 
Dodge: Lands sakes alive! If 
you could do all this, you would be 
a miracle-worker. 
Miss Lou: Oh, no, Mrs. Dodge, it has 
been done by many teachers of deaf 
children. 


Mrs. 


(They are suddenly interrupted by a 
sound from the child, who had finished 


her meal and had been sitting there 
listlessly. She has slipped from her 


chair and is running to something that 

is behind Miss Lou. It is the picture of 

the Madonna and Child upon the wall. 

She points at it eagerly. For the first 

time a light has come into her face. It 

is radiant with joy and full of eager 
questioning. Mrs. Dodge is amazed. 

Miss Lou lifts the child upon a chair, 

so that she can reach the picture. She 

touches the Christ-child’s head with her 
finger and with her other hand touches 

Miss Lou upon the lips.) 

Miss Lou (speaking into her ear very 
clearly and distinctly): Baby, baby, 
baby. (The child gives a start of 
surprise and turns her head, show- 
ing that she has heard the sound). 

Debbie (she tries very hard): Ba-ba, 
ba-ba. 

(Miss Lou repeats it a few times and 
cuddles her a little. The child keeps 
babbling and pointing to the picture. 
Then, unexpectedly, she flings her arms 
about Miss Lou’s neck and clings to her 
tightly. Miss Lou looks over her head 
to Mrs. Dodge and smiles. ) 
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Mrs. Dodge: 
I declare! 
Glory be! 
The curtain swiftly descends. 


Well, I deeclare! Well, 
If that ain’t a miracle! 


Act Il. Scene I. 
Ten 


Time—Late afternoon. 


Years Later. 


(Interior of a general country store. 
There are groceries, dry goods, tonics 
and a postoffice station. David Ham- 
mond is behind the counter. He is a 
young man of twenty-two, has fair hair 
and blue eyes and is reddened by the 
sun. He is occupied with unpacking a 
large box of wholesale groceries. The 
door at the left opens to admit Deborah 
Lee. Debbie is now twenty years old. 
She is pretty and vivacious. Her speech 
is easily understood, but some of the 
consonant sounds are imperfect. ) 
Deborah: Hello, Dave! I just thought 
I’d run in to see you and get the 
order Miss Lou sent. 

David: Hello, Debbie. 
these days? 

Deb.: Fine and dandy, only I’m mighty 
glad school is over. 

Dave: Why I thought you liked school. 

Deb.: I do, but the end of each year 
brings college a little nearer. 

Dave: Do you really want to go to col- 
lege so much? 

Deb.: I certainly do! Do you know 
what it is to have all your hopes 
center on one thing above all else? 


How are you 


Dave: Yes, I have a dream like that 
myself. 
Deb.: You, Dave? Why, you’re more 


than half ’way through college now. 

Dave: I don’t mean college. 

Deb.: You mean you want to be 
great inventor? 

Dave: Yes, I do; but that, too, is only 
leading up to the one thing I want 
more than anything else. 

Deb.: What is that? Won’t you tell 
me, Dave? 

Dave: Do you really want to know? 

Deb.: Why, of course. How funny 
vou are, Dave! 
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Dave: Then I'll tell you. 


Do you re- 
member the first time I saw you, 
the first day you came to _ public 
school with Miss Lou? 


Deb.: Yes, you were one of the big 
boys in the back of the room. 
Dave: I thought you were such a pretty 
kid, but so scared and shy. I gave 
you an apple to try to make you 

smile. 

Deb.: You’ve always been wonderful 
to me, Dave. 

Dave: And ever since that day my one 
desire has been to make you happy. 
. . . Now I’m going to tell you the 
rest: I saw that you were very 
happy in school because you could 
read the lips so well. But you 
loved to go to church more than 
anything else and it made you sad 
because the minister was so far 
away that you could not see his lips. 

Deb.: How did you know? 

Dave: Oh, I’ve watched you. You 
know how I like to potter around 
with. things and make them into 
the things I want. Well, think- 
ing about you and the church and 
all made me try to make something 
for you to see with—not opera 
glasses or spectacles exactly—but a 
pair of magnifying lenses that you 
could adjust and then put on like 
spectacles and be able to see the 
minister’s lips. 

Deb.: Oh, that would be perfect! 

Dave: So I worked on it hard for a 
long time and when it was done I 
didn’t know whether it was any 
good or not. I sent it to the Patent 
Office and—just today I received 
word from them that it has been 
accepted and that it will be a big 


thing. (Shows her the letter. She 
reads it.) 
Deb. (clapping her hands): Oh, I’m 


so glad! 

Dave: I’m not satisfied until I know 
how you like it. 

Dave (taking something from behind 
the counter): Take it to the other 
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side of the room from me and see 
if you can understand what I say. 

Deb.: Ready. 

Dave (speaking very softly): I love 
you. I want you to marry me some 
day. 

(Deborah puts the glasses down quick- 
ly. Dave hurries to her.) 

Dave (taking her hands): Did you un- 
derstand what I said? 

Deb. (taking away her hands): I am 
not sure. 

Dave: What did you think I said? 

Deb.: I am not going to tell you. 

Dave: Don’t you like me the least little 
bit, Debbie ? 

Deb.: It wouldn’t make any difference 
if I did! 

Dave: Why not? 

Deb.: Because | am almost totally deaf 
and can’t talk very well. 

Dave: That doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. Look at all you have done in 
spite of it. It was to prove myself 
worthy of you that I have worked 
so hard. You are the great dream 
of my life. 

Deb.: That’s sweet of you, Dave—but 
I couldn’t do it. You’re going to 
be a famous man some day—a great 
inventor—and you should marry a 
woman who has absolutely no 
handicap. 

Dave: But I only want you. 

(The door opens and in walks Shirley 
Simpkins. She is the most beautiful 
child in the county and perhaps the 
most beloved. She is now ten years old, 
has golden curls and large brown eyes.) 
Shirley (holding out a quarter): I want 

something. 

Dave (going behind the counter) : What 
is it? 

Shirley: I can’t remember. 

Dave: I can’t give you anything if you 

don’t know what you want. 

Shirley: I can’t remember. I can’t re- 
member. (She starts to cry). 

Deb. (putting her arms around her): 
Don’t cry, dear. (She wipes the 
tears.) Was it sugar? (the child 


shakes her head)—salt, flour, eggs 
(the little girl suddenly nods and 
smiles brightly.) 

Shirley: Yes, that’s it. Some eggs. 
(She puts the money on_ the 
counter. ) 

Deb.: Do you know who I am, Shirley? 
(She shakes her head.) I’m your 
Aunt Debbie. Won’t you say Aunt 
Debbie for me? (Another shake.) 
You have brothers and_ sisters, 
haven’t you? (Nod.) I’m _ your 
mother’s sister, and that makes me 
your Aunt Debbie. Didn’t your 
mother ever tell you about me? 

Shirley: No, my mother says she has 
only one sister and she’s deaf and 
dumb. (Impressively) She can’t 
talk nor hear a single thing. 

Debbie: I can’t hear very much. Just 
a little, if you speak right into my 
ear, and yet you understand me, 
don’t you? (Shirley nods.) Then 
go home and tell your mother 
that the dumb can speak and the 
deaf can see. Can you remember 
that? Repeat it over to me. 

Shirley: The dumb can speak and the 
deaf can see! (She turns to go 
with the eggs saying the sentence 
over to herself. A rough-looking 
man comes in the door as she goes 
out. He stares at her. He is seedy, 
unkempt, and surly.) 

Dave: That Ed Simpkins’ kid? 

Dave: That is Shirley Simpkins. 

Jake: Sets his heart on her, don’t he? 
Make him feel real bad if he lost 
her. Got some cheap chewing to- 
bacco ? 

Dave: How much do you want? 

Jake: Five cents worth. 

That Ed Simpkins, he’s a skin-flint 
—work his men like niggers, treat 
‘em like dirt, promise to give ’em 
“what they deserve” at the end of 
the season, and give ’em what a 
dog don’t deserve. He’s a miser 
and a rough-neck, and he’s gonna 
get his someday. He says to me, 
says he, “If you don’t like what I 
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give you, you can git out. I 
didn’t promise you no _— fancy 
wages and you don’t git ‘em. I 


says you’d get what you deserve 
and that’s what you're gittin’.” 
Well, he’ll git what he deserves 
vet. He'll git what he deserves! 
ll fix him or my _ name’s_ not 
Jake Hisey. (Muttering to him- 
self he pays for the tobacco and 
departs. ) 

Deborah: Oh, Dave, I! 
hardly anything he 
was so rough and angry. It 
made the shivers run down my 
back the way he looked at Shir- 
ley. 

David: He 

Simpkins 

right. 
(shivering ) : Ed — Simpkins 

doesn’t treat anyone right, but 
he’s Shirley’s father just the same 
and I love her. I loved her when 
she was a little baby and her moth- 
er used to bring her to see me in 
her arms. 

Dave: You used to live with your sis- 
ter, didn’t you? 


understood 
said, but he 


for Ed 
treated 


said he worked 
and didn’t get 


Deb. 


Deb.: Yes, but I was ill most of the 
time while I was there. Hattie 
couldn’t take care of me, because 


she had so many little children to 
look after and so much work to do. 
Then I went to Miss Lou’s—dear 
Miss Lou—I owe everything to her! 
At first I was frightened and I felt 
in awe of Miss Lou. Then one 
day | saw Murillo’s Madonna and 
Child and the baby made me think 
of Shirley. Miss Lou was so 
pleased when I noticed it. She said 
Christ came into my heart at that 
time—that I realized His spirit 
then. The first word she taught 
me to say was “baby’—Oh, I must 
be going back. It is getting late 
and Miss Lou will be getting anx- 


ious. 

Dave: Come again soon. Here are your 
things. 

Debbie (at the door): That awful 
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tramp! It worries me the way he 
talked and acted. I| wish I had 
taken Shirley home. I think I'll 
go home that way and see that she 
got back safely. 

Dave: Don’t worry, Debbie dear. She’ll 
be all right. 

Curtain 


(The interlude may be omitted if 


desired. ) 
INTERLUDE 

(The loft of the old barn again— 
even dirtier and dingier than before. 
The empty cage ts still in the corner. 
Three tramps are lolling about on the 
Hoor. Two dark lanterns are in front 
of them, throwing their rays upon 
their faces and upon the glass of the 
single window at the right. One is 
the tramp we saw in the store. They 
have all been drinking from an old 
can and eating lunch.) 

Bill: We’ve got a long wait ahead of us. 
Pass me the can, Joe. 

Joe: Don’t drink it all. 
was a pig, Bill. 

(Bill is angry and wants to quarrel.) 
Jake: Cut out the rough stuff. No 

fighting tonight, boys. We've got to 
get this job right. (Something ap- 
pears at the window, which they 
do not see. It is Debbie, her white 
face pressed against the pane.) 
Have you all got your _ jobs 
straight? Let’s go over ’em again 
and make sure. You, Bill, tell 
your stunt. 

I got to have a wagon down the 
road by the cow-pasture. You 
brings Shirley to me, and I puts 
her in this cage (walks over to the 
cage and shakes it) and piles a 
coupla boxes of hens a-top of it. 
Then I takes her to Joe, and hands 
‘er over to him. I git a hundred 
dollars for that, don’t I, Jake? I 

got yer promise on paper right here 

in my pocket. 
Jake: You git something else if you git 

caught! You, Joe, wake up! 


You always 


Bill: 
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Joe: I ain’t a nut. I don’t hafta speak 

. + piece over and over like a Sun- 
day school kid to know what I 
gotta do. 

Jake: You'd better, if you want to git 
your share. Maybe you'd like to 
back out now, huh? 

Joe: Aw, Jake, have a_ heart! 3ill 
brings that Shirley kid to me about 
three and I puts her in the cellar 
of that ole hut up in the woods 
and keeps her in the cage. I feeds 
her when there ain’t no ’un around 
to interfere or be suspicious like, 
till you comes along and takes her 
off my hands and gives me a 
hundred cartwheels fer obligin’ yer 
so! 

Jake: Huh, you git it when Ed Simp- 
kins hands me over five hundred 
fer a ransom. It’s due me fer 
wages and it’s the only way I can 
git it. I ain’t achin’ fer to do this 
job this-a-way, but he promised 
me what I deserved and I’m gonna 
git it. The only thing he cares 
that about (he snaps his fingers) 
is that pretty baby-doll kid with 
the fool name of Shirley, and he’d 
give his house and wife and all the 
rest of ’em to git her back again. 
I know where she sleeps. I can 
git in that back window there and 
just sneak her off. If she hollers 
I know how to shut her up. (The 
white face in the window disap- 
pears.) Ed’s away tonight and | 
guess I can manage the rest. It’s 
a good long wait till midnight. 
Guess we'd better take a little 
snooze. I'll need a strong arm fer 
the job! (The men make them- 
selves comfortable in the hay and 
drop asleep.) 


Curtain. 


ACT ii 
Scene II 


Dave is working about 
Suddenly the door is 
She 


(The Store. 
and whistling. 
flung back and Debbie rushes in. 
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has been running and is_ breathless 
and excited.) 

Debbie: Oh, Dave, go to the phone, 
quick. 


Dave: What is the matter? 
Debbie: Shirley, Shirley. 
danger. 

Dave: Calm down, Debbie, and tell me 
all about it. 
Debbie: I can’t. I 

phone at once 


She is in 


Go to the 
call up the 


can’t. 
and 


police. (Dave goes to the phone.) 
Dave: Hello. Give me the police head- 
quarters. Emergency. Now, Deb- 


bie, what do you want me to say? 

Debbie: It’s about Shirley. She’s in 
terrible danger. That awful tramp 
we saw and two other men are 
going to take her away. And, oh, 
Dave, | think they are going to 
put her in a cage! That awful 
cage, Dave, that I was in! 

Dave: Hello. That you, Chief? This 
is Dave Hammond. Hold the line 
a minute. I’ve got important news 
for you. What do you mean, 
Debbie? “The cage you were in’? 
Are you sure you are feeling well? 
You were never in a cage. 

Debbie: Oh, never mind that now. I 
forgot you didn’t know. It doesn’t 
matter—you must save Shirley 
Tell them the three men are in the 
loft of Ed Simpkins’ barn, and 
that they are going to take her 
away tonight. Oh, hurry! 

Dave: Hello—Chief? Are you there? 

Take a couple of men to 
Ed Simpkins’ barn and go easy 
up to the loft. You'll find three 
men there who are plotting to 
kidnap the child, Shirley. Better 
hurry. Hello—Hello—Did 
you hear me? I guess he 
shut off on me. Gone already, I'll 
bet. Tell me more about it, Debbie. 

Debbie: You know how worried I was 
about Shirley when I left here. 
Well, I went past Ed’s house and 
saw Hattie and the children at 
supper. Shirley was there all right 
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but Ed was away. I cut through 
the yard to get home quicker, 
knowing Miss Lou would be get- 
ting anxious about me. I saw a 
light in the loft of the barn and 
knowing Ed was away—no, it was 
more intuition that made me do it 
—I got a ladder and climbed up 


to the window looking into the 
loft. There I saw the three men 
talking. 

Dave: But you couldn’t hear them, 
Debbie. 

Debbie: No, I don’t believe anyone 


could have heard them from where 
I was. I think they were speaking 
very low. The window was cov- 
ered with dust and cobwebs, and I 
wiped them away, as well as | 
could from the outside. 

Dave: It’s a wonder they didn’t see 
you! 

Debbie: I suppose it never occurred to 
them that they might be seen from 
the window. I was afraid they’d 
hear me, but they didn’t. 

Dave: What did they say? 

Debbie: I couldn’t understand very 
much, but I saw them say “Shirley” 
several times, and get out that hor- 
rible cage. (She shudders.) | 
think they are going to put her in 
it and take her away. 

Dave: You hinted a while back that 
Ed Simpkins kept you in a cage. 
Did you mean that? T’ll wring 
his neck if he did. 

Debbie: Oh, it’s a long time ago, and 
Ed’s different now from what he 
used to be. He is so proud of 
Shirley that he is not nearly so 
rough. Oh, Dave, Miss Lou will 
be frantic about me! Can’t you 
please get somebody to go and tell 
her that I’m all right? I must 
wait here till you can hear whether 
they got the men. 

(Dave goes outside, calls a_ boy, 
sends him for another, and can be heard 
bargaining with them to take a message 
to Miss Lou. He makes each of them 
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waits 


repeat the Debbie 

restlessly.) 

Dave (Returning): All right, Debbie. 
I got the Parker kids to go. I 
guess they’ll get it straight. 

(The telephone rings. Dave answers.) 

Dave: Yes? You've got them? Fine! 

Surprised them, eh? That’s 
great ! Why, Deborah Lee 
told me — Hattie’s sister. J 
Oh, it’s a long story, and you'll 
have to come over and hear it. She 
saw a light in the loft and climbed 
up to the window to see who was 
there. No, she couldn’t hear them, 
of course. She read their lips. 
Yes, it’s a miracle, all right. Isn't 
she a wonder? All right. 
Good night, Chief. (Turning.) Gee, 
Debbie—that’s great! Chief says 
he found a paper on one of the 
men with the whole scheme written 
out. He couldn’t have had any- 
thing to charge them with, other- 
wise, except being in Ed’s barn. 

Debbie: Then Shirley is safe. (Clap- 
ping.) Oh, I’m so glad! 

Dave: Do you realize that it is all due 
to you? 


message. 





Debbie: No, Dave—don’t be silly. I 
couldn’t have done a thing if you 
hadn’t telephoned for me—and it 
was the Chief and his men who 
arrested them. 





Dave: You discovered them, Debbie, 
and found out their plan. Doesn't 
that prove to you that even though 
your deafness holds you back in 
some ways, your lip-reading more 
than makes up for it? You have 
done a brave and wonderful thing, 
Debbie. 

No, Dave. No. 

Dave: Do you remember our conversa- 
tion this afternoon? You felt in- 
ferior and useless to the world, 
and yet you have saved a child— 
and the child of a man who treated 
you cruelly once. Don’t you see 
that it would be the greatest con- 


Debbie: 
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descension for a girl like you to 
come down to me? 

Debbie: No, Dave, No. 

Dave: Come here. 

Debbie: No, no. 

Dave: Then I'll come over to you. 
(Leaps over the counter.) Look at 
me. (Debbie does not reply and 
keeps her head turned away. Dave 
holds her face so that she must 
look at him. He speaks softly.) 


Dave: When I look deep into your eyes 
I can see something there that you 
have not told me yet. Is it true? 

Debbie (agitated): Oh, it is terribly 
late. I must go home. Miss Lou 
will— 

Dave: I love you and I think you love 
me. Shall we go together and tell 
Miss Lou? 

Debbie (surrendering): Yes, David. 


Curtain. 





A GROUP TEST OF HEARING 


By Georce T, Harris 


HE time is soon coming and in 
fact is already here, when every 
child in our public schools will 
undergo a hearing test. One reason 
alone, that of prevention and ameliora- 
tion of deafness, is. sufficient for its in- 
troduction. There are other reasons 
from the educator’s point of view, which 
are so obvious that it is quite unneces- 


sary to state them here. The great 
problem is how it is to be done.  Indi- 


vidual tests? Yes, if there are sufficient 
specialist doctors, sufficient funds and 
sufficient time. In each case, taking the 
country as a whole, there are not. 
Again, is not a hearing test of com- 
paratively little value unless conducted 
under the conditions under which that 
hearing is used? It should be in the 
classroom. The child either has or has 
not sufficient hearing to profit by in- 
struction in the school for children of 
normal hearing. The first step seems 
to be to divide those who come above 
the dividing line from those who come 
below. Dealing first with the range of 
normal hearing, medical men have stated 
that a “forced” whisper can be heard 
by the person of normal hearing at 25 
yards, while little concern need be felt 
if that distance must be reduced to six 
feet. Medical opinion may vary with 
regard to this range, but even then the 
scope of practical normal hearing will 


be very wide. Taking those distances 
as they stand, the ratio of intensity of 
sound is as 625:4; in other words, the 
chances of hearing a sound in the near 
position is 156 times greater than in the 
far. Even with this latitude of norinal 
hearing, certain precautions must be 
taken in testing, if anything like relia- 
bility is to be attained. To postulate 
them, there must be no “filling in the 
context’, no lip-reading and no copying: 


doors and windows should be tem- 
porarily closed. To provide against 
“filling in the context,’ monosyllabic 
words with practically mono - thongal 
vowel sounds have been chosen in the 
following suggested instructions. Lip- 
reading, in reality the larger process 


speech-reading, and copying will be pro- 
vided against, if instruction three be 
rigidly enforced. 

Without doubt a practical demonstra- 
tion to a group of teachers, themselves 
taking the test in the same way as the 
scholars, would be preferable, but failing 
this, such simple directions as _ herein- 
after follow should present no difficulty. 


GROUP TEST OF HEARING BY WHIS- 
PERED SPEECH 

The purpose of the test is to distinguish be- 
tween those children whose hearing is effective, 
under ordinary class conditions, from those 
whose hearing is not. Of the latter several 
will be found to be in a state of incipient 
deafness, or suffering from some other malady 
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to which deafness is now merely incidental. 

Either type may be curable, but without medi- 

cal treatment the deafness would almost cer- 

tainly become permanent and progressive. 

A recognized method of testing hearing by 
whispered speech is to whisper as nearly at 
the end of an exhalation as possible and with 
as much clearness as the whisperer is then 
capable of. 

IMPORTANT 

The child must not, on any account, look at 
the teacher when the test is being made. To 
effect this— 

1. Distribute a slip of paper to each child. 
(A quartered sheet of foolscap is most 
suitable both for size and shape.) 

2. Let the child write school, name and age 


at the head of the paper. Number suc- 
cessive lines 1-10. 
3. Instruct the child not to raise his eyes 


from the paper until five words of the test 
have been completed. 

4 Choose any word from each line of the 
list below; give it deliberately and distinct- 
ly as whispered speech and see that it is 
written opposite the number on his paper 
corresponding with the number of the line 
from which it is taken. 

5. At the end of five words, change the back 
rows of children with the front rows and 
proceed as before. 

List of Words 
1. Part, tar, 

2. Cart, park, cork, work. 

3. Saw, horse, sort, so, sow (the noun). 

4. Sharp, short, shoe, share. 

5. Dark, dirt, cord, word. 


port, pot. 


Change Rows 


6. Guard, goose, girl, rug. 

7. Lark, lard, loose, tool, doll. 

8. Boot, bought, bath, bar, bow (the noun). 
9, Chalk, choose, church, catch, coach. 
10. Root, raw, rat, road. 

6. Take no notice of incorrect spelling pro- 
vided the correct sounds are intended, and 
give proportional credit for even a part of 
a word correct. 

7. Send all papers of 66% and below to the 
School Medical Officer. 


The time taken for this test is in- 
credibly short. In Bradford the writer 
tested 210 children in 70 minutes. They 
were in 5 class groups, thus giving an 
average of 14 minutes of interruption 
to their school work. Calculating the 
percentages was of course done outside 
the schoolroom. The School Medical 
Staff verified the results in the follow- 
ing way. All those who came below a 
66% line were tested individually and 
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were found to be rightly placed, suffer- 
ing directly from some ear trouble or 
from adenoids, enlarged tonsils, anaemia, 
etc., with no very marked external symp- 
toms. A number of those who came 
above the line were also tested by the 
doctor, with results showing that they, 
too, were rightly placed. A reliable pre- 
liminary group test of hearing is possi- 
ble, one feels justified in asserting, under 
adequate precautions. 


MR. G. S. HAYCOCK 

No appointment in recent years has given 
so much satisfaction to the profession as that 
of Mr. G. S. Haycock to the headship of the 
Glasgow Institution. It is a recognition of 
long and devoted service to the cause of the 
deaf and to the improvement of the knowl- 
edge, skill and status of those who teach 
them. Mr. Haycock returns, as headmaster, 
to the Institution in which, for sixteen 
years, he was formerly senior resident teacher. 

The gratification experienced by the pro- 
fession in learning of Mr. Haycock’s ad- 
vancement, has its origin in the esteem in 
which he is held by his colleagues. And 
this esteem is inspired, not so much by his 


professional qualifications, which are known 
to be of a high order, as by his_ personal 
qualities and his devoted service of many 


years to the national work tor the deaf. 
For many years Mr. Haycock has been one 
of the foremost members of the Executive 
of the College and during his Chairmanship 
he accomplished very excellent results in the 
furtherance of the objects for which the Col- 
lege stands. He has twice visited America 
and on the second occasion, in 1923, he was 
the representative of British teachers of the 
deaf. In this capacity he was remarkably 
well received by the American teachers and 
won much respect by his papers and contri- 
butions to debate—The Teacher of the Deaf. 





LIP-READING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF BOSTON 
The Massachusetts State Department of 


University Extension has announced a new 
course in lip-reading, which is being held at 
the Massachusetts Normal Art School in Bos- 
ton. Miss Martha E. Bruhn has been ap- 
pointed instructor. 

It is found that children to the number of 
one and one-half per cent of the school 
population are suffering from partial disabil- 
ity in hearing. 

The aim of the above announced course is 
to give instruction in lip-reading to Public 
School teachers who have sympathy and _ in- 
terest in the problem of meeting the needs 
of these children and to enable such teachers 
to instruct, in turn, partially deaf children in 
their schools. 
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CONDUCTED By 


HE urge to do something out of the 
ordinary, something heroic, seems 
to be present in all of us. It’s 

curious how strong this obsession is, be- 
cause without any doubt it is in the cheer- 
ful, conscientious performance of his daily 
task that the average man renders his 
greatest service to society. But, alas, 
there’s seldom anything — spectacular 
about the daily task. It brings no plau- 
dits from unthinking onlookers, no emo- 
tional thrill to the worker himself. 

The mere fact that there is a mone- 
tary reward for his labor assures that 
while a man is at work he will be sur- 
rounded by every safeguard to keep him 
in the path of usefulness. If his work 
is not well done, if his product is not 
what the world demands, he will be dis- 
placed by some more capable competitor. 
If he is the owner of a business, big 
or little, or if, through partnership or 
the possession of stocks or bonds, he is 
part owner, there are many checks that 
will assure that the money so invested is 
of benefit to the world through the per- 
formance of a useful economic function. 
Thus, if the capital so employed is not 
used to produce an economic want or 
render an economic service, the business 
will be forced to close from lack of pat- 
ronage. If the management of the busi- 
ness is not thrifty and efficient, compe- 
tition will force it to the wall. Again, 
from another point of view, suppose the 
Management is inclined to trickery or 
unfairness toward customers or em- 
ployees, then labor organizations, con- 
sumers’ leagues, popular sentiment are 
aroused and become strong factors in 
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making those in control see that self- 
interest demands that the conduct of the 
business be kept within certain recog- 
nized standards of rectitude. 

On the contrary, suppose the same 
man has attained a position of material 
prosperity so that he feels that he is 
able to do more for his fellow men, and 
he becomes to a greater or lesser degree 
what is commonly known as a “philan- 
thropist” (I will admit a certain dislike 
for the term). Then his pathway be- 
comes strewn with dangers. Not the 
least of these is the applause of the un- 
thinking who fail to see things ‘ their 
true relationship. He is sailing over an 
uncharted sea with no restrictions to hold 
him to a useful course except such as 
he, himself, shall make. In popular 
thought he has changed his role from 
that of one who takes from the public 
to one who wishes to give something 
back. In reality he is withdrawing his 
own useful labor and a certain amount 
of money from their work in the world’s 
production. 

In so doing it is right that he should 
feel, and the rest of the world with him, 
that he is still bound by obligations as 
to the use of his money and his efforts. 
It is vital that the altruistic purpose be 
a wise one, of benefit to the recipients, 
and that the undertaking be administered 
without waste. Under any other theory 
he is taking from mankind rather than 
giving, by his withdrawal from business 
activity. Undoubtedly there are gra- 
dations in altruistic work, as there are de- 
grees of usefulness in business. A cor- 
rective charity that strikes at the root of 
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an evil, in the hope of eventually de- 
stroying the canker, is undeniably of 
greater value than a palliative to be ap- 
plied year after year. It is self-evident 
that an undertaking that is merely dupli- 
cation of work already well done has no 
excuse for existence. 

[ have said that there are no safe- 
guards to protect those who wish to be 


of use to their fellowmen in an altru- 
istic way. Many cities are trying to 
erect such safeguards through boards 


of commerce and community chest com- 
mittees. People are advised not to con- 
tribute to any solicited fund which does 
not carry the endorsement of one of 
these bodies. Under this plan it is pos- 
sible to have every new eleemosynary 
undertaking carefully scrutinized by men 
and women who have had experience in 
public service lines and are thoroughly 
conversant with existing charitable un- 
dertakings. From this power they can 
not only decide whether the new enter- 
prise is worth while, but they can also 
to a certain extent supervise its activi- 
ties and business management. In this 
way extravagant duplication can be 
avoided and thrifty management insisted 
on. (To my mind it is not the least of 
the recommendations for Leagues for 
the Hard of Hearing that they can be 
found on community chest budgets.) 
We're all beginning to feel that the time 
has passed when public service work can 
be conducted along the old, emotional, 
sentimental lines. It has become a mat- 
ter of scientific study. Of course, it 
will have to be admitted that this check 
by civic committees is not operative 
when any man or clique of men assume 
by themselves the entire burden of ex- 
pense, and indeed the plan is untried in 
many cities, big and little. But thinking 
people will, none the less, admit that 
there is an obligation to be positive that 
the work is constructive, really of bene- 
fit and not wasteful in method. 

With these thoughts in mind, let’s take 
up a question that’s frequently asked: 
“Why doesn’t some public-spirited man 
or woman start workshops where deaf 
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and_ hard-of-hearing people can make 
articles of beauty and utility which shall 
be purchased by the kind-hearted for the 
good of the cause?” 


The proposition seems to me to be a 
very doubtful one. Or, to be perfectly 
frank, it doesn’t seem at all doubtful. 
From start to finish it’s based on false 
premises. (We'll have fair play. If 
you don’t agree, this column is open for 
your expression of opinion. ) 

Any scheme like the above is a step 
backward. It would rob the hard-of- 
hearing of all the advances they have 
made in the last decade. It is the anti- 
thesis of everything for which the Fed- 
eration, the Leagues, Guilds and Clubs 
and other friends have struggled. It 
has been proven by a thousand examples 
that the deafened can take their place 
in the industrial world at large. I am 
speaking of the treatment to be accorded 
a man or woman because he or she is 
deaf. If old, infirm or in poor health, 
that’s a different matter. Take care of 
them because they are old or ill, not be- 
cause of their deafness. 

rom the start the keynote of the 
work for the hard-of-hearing has been 
Education, not Charity. The deaf man 
has been taught to hold up his head, read 
the lips, be like other people; that there’s 
work for him to do and that he can do it. 
The employer is being educated to give 
the deaf man a chance to demonstrate 
that he has virtues to offset his defects, 
that he’s entitled to consideration. We're 
not going to tell the hard-of-hearing man 
to take on the hang dog look again, nor 
his employer to resume his old habit of 
looking down on the deaf man. 


A great part of the work of the 
Leagues has been to encourage the deaf, 
through lip reading and the use of hear- 
ing instruments, to mingle freely once 
more with hearing people and drop their 
natural tendency to segregation. We're 
not going to undo all of that by planning 
an unnecessary segregation during all 
their working hours. To do that would 
be to invite a resumption of the old be- 
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lief that deaf people are, of necessity, 
defective mentally. 


All experience has shown that the 
segregation plan is unnecessary. Count 
up the trades at which the hard-of-hear- 
ing are working successfully. At first 
thought it might seem that for voca- 
tional training it would be better to have 
separate shops for the deafened. On 
the contrary, it has been the experience 
of Leagues and Rehabilitation Boards 
that even this work can be carried on 
through existing channels. This is true, 
too, in spite of the fact that the edu- 
cation of the employer might be said to 
be in its infancy. It has been only in a 
few large cities that any systematic ef- 
fort has been made to educate him to 
the efficiency of a deaf workman. 


The teaching of lip-reading has done 
more than any other single factor to 
improve the position of the hard-of-hear- 
ing. No one ever attended a good school 
of lip-reading without bringing away 
with him, in addition to any skill in 
speech-reading he may have acquired, a 
kindlier attitude toward his fellowmen 
and a desire to mingle more freely with 
them. And the fellowmen have re- 
sponded nobly. From personal experi- 
ence I have come to realize that the dis- 
like we attribute to hearing people to 
take the trouble to talk to us is largely 
in ourselves. The public has been gain- 
ing its education, too. We're rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when a hard-of-hear- 
ing man, wearing a hearing instrument, 
can move about in the and in- 
dustrial world without exciting any more 
comment than he would if he wore a 
pair of glasses. Why, it was only today 
that a fellow-member of The Votta ReE- 
VIEW Correspondence Club wrote me 
that the inspiration of the club friend- 
ships had sent her happily back to the 
companionship of hearing friends again, 
given her a renewed interest in her 
daily work. Federation, Leagues, Guilds, 
Clubs, Votta Review, Schools of Lip 
Reading, all have worked toward restor- 
ing the hard-of-hearing to the world or 
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keeping them there, not in the direction 
of segregation. 

During the last few years the whole 
world has been learning in regard to 
so-called charity. It’s quite possible that 
Socialism had something to do with it. 
I’m not for Socialism; always thought 
it offered mighty poor bread. But, while 
it may not be good bread, Socialism cer- 
tainly has been mighty useful as the 
yeast to leaven the mass. When the So- 
cialists said that charity was wrong, 
should not be permitted, we disagreed, 
but we are adopting the idea in part. 
We're trying to make charity unneces- 
sary by correcting its cause. The mod- 
ern idea is: 

Education rather than charity. 

Preventive means rather than correc- 
tive. 

The useful rather than the spectacular. 

We often have to oppose what seems 
the noblest part of our make-up, forego 
that old emotional desire for the glow 
of self-approval. Rather it’s probably 
a case of correcting our sense of values 
and knowing better when the glow is 
deserved. One undoubtedly feels much 
more virtuous when he gives a_ blind 
beggar a dollar than if he gives a dollar 
to an institution trying to have children 
properly cared for at birth so that there 
will be but little blindness; but there 
can't be much doubt as to the period of 
his life when the expenditure would have 
the most value to the beggar. And, to 
carry the analogy further, the failure to 
supply the dollar to save the child from 
blindness necessitated the expenditure of 
many hundreds to care for him through 
a life of blindness. What extravagance! 
I’m not saying, mind you, neglect the 
blind beggar. 

Occasionally you'll hear some char- 
itable organization boast of the number 
of people they’ve taken care of in a 
bread line. Correct, they must be taken 
care of; but the organization with the 
biggest right to boast is the one that, by 
teaching people thrift and economy in 
prosperity, materially shortens the bread 
line. 
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Do you get the point? In this age 
we're trying to find the educational de- 
veloping work that will make unneces- 
sary charitable corrective work. It’s 
prominent in every line of endeavor. 
Centuries ago the Chinese paid their 
doctors to keep them well, and stopped 
payment when they became ill. But it’s 
only during the last generation that our 
own doctors have decided that preven- 
tive medicine is far more efficacious than 
curative, and are devoting all their 
thoughts to advancement of the former. 

When you're asked to give a dollar to 
the Child’s Welfare Society, Boy Scouts, 
Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A., it’s with 
the expectation that it makes unnecessary 
a later contribution to the Open Door, 
Rescue League, Tramps’ Hotel, or taxes 
for the support of a prison. 

Can’t we make people see that the 
great, warm glow they might feel from 
building a workshop for the deaf would 
be more honestly earned by advancing 
the work of the Leagues and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing? 

Nothing spectacular about the Fed- 
eration. Yet it has done much in an 
educational way and is planning. still 
more in the line of preventing deafness 
in the future, making the world a bet- 
ter place for the deafened and making 
it possible for them to live more useful, 
happier lives in it. It’s all work which 
should make less and less necessary spe- 
cial workshops or other palliative help 
for the deafened. 

Much of its work is indirect, shows 
only in the work of other agencies. It 
is promoting the formation of leagues 
and clubs that are the direct agencies. 
The leagues, once formed, can turn to 
the Federation for moral support and 
guidance. 

The Federation is a power that is 
valuable in broadcasting propaganda on 
medical and other subjects of nation- 
wide interest to the deafened and for 
their benefit. 

Its annual conventions are highly edu- 
cational and inspiring, not only to the 
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deaf and hard-of-hearing but to the med- 
ical profession, their other friends and 
the public at large. The published pro- 
ceedings of the conventions are not only 
a valuable record of accomplishment, but 
supply information to both leagues and 
communities as to what has been done 
elsewhere, what to undertake, what to 
avoid. 

It is rapidly building up a position as 
the headquarters, a clearing-house of 
ideas, the directing agency for the work 
of the local organizations. 

Nothing spectacular about it, but 
through it the work carried on for the 
benefit of the hard-of-hearing becomes 
one strong unit, with a feeling of in- 
creasing power each vear. Without it 
there might be a few lonely agencies, 
each living within itself, slow in ad- 
vancement because of the lack of the in- 
spirational knowledge as to what was 
going on elsewhere, and with the con- 
sciousness of weakness that loneliness 
always brings. 

If I said that there was nothing heroic 
in the work of the Leagues, Clubs and 
Guilds, many members with tears in their 
eyes would tell me that I didn’t know 
what I was talking about. They know. 
A few have tried to express their feel- 
ings in words or on paper; more are 
mute. There’s not much that’s spectacu- 
lar about one of their annual reports. 
The number for whom employment have 
been found, the number who have at- 
tended the club meetings, lip-reading 
classes, social meetings, parties, etc., 
dues, contributions, expenses ; these items 
make the subject matter of reports. 
Some one not in the know might say, 
“Well, it’s only a club. Barring a little 
employment work, I don’t see that they 
do much.” 

A little club, eh? MHere’s what a 
psychiatrist told me. These little clubs 
are along the line of the advanced work 
advocated by societies of mental hygiene 
to prevent serious derangement later in 
life. A dollar spent toward the mainte- 
nance of one of these little clubs may 
save ten that would have to go for 
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psychopathic treatment later on. A let- 
ter came to the Day’s Work Department 
a short time ago from a man whose 
health of mind and body, it was plain to 
he seen, were becoming affected by the 
loneliness that these “little clubs” obviate. 
Doctors nowadays are trying to get at the 
root of things. We laymen have known 
for a long time that clubs for the hard- 
of-hearing were doing a great work, 
but we only felt it. It takes a specialist 
to analyze and assign the reason for it. 

“We practice lip-reading, we gain 
courage through understanding and sym- 
pathetic companionship, through help..g 
‘ach other we help ourselves and go into 
the world more fit for its struggles.” 
That’s the way one of the members ex- 
presses it, and I know from observation 
and experience that she speaks the truth. 
Stop right there and the accomplishment 
is wonderful, perhaps more far-reaching 
than all the rest. 


Add to this, finding employment for 
people that is suited to their capabilities 
after they have been helped to necessary 
vocational training; pushing forward the 
teaching of speech reading in schools, 
both public and private ; working through 
the power of association for the dis- 
semination of knowledge that will lead 
to the proper medical treatment of all 
children that might otherwise become 
deafened; the creation of an atmosphere 
of appreciation of deafened people in 
every community. 

Isn't there possibility for a righteous 
glow in the people who can help accom- 
plish this? It includes the betterment of 
the position of the suffering in this gen- 
eration, the education of those similarly 
handicapped in the growing generation 
that they may start in life with a better 
equipment than we had, and the bringing 
to bear of the best medical knowledge to 
reduce and possibly eliminate deafness 
in generations to come. Here’s a pro- 
gram to meet the most materialistic re- 
quirements. Who could demand a bet- 
ter dollar's worth than this? 


We don't need the workshop, thank 
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you. We’ve found a place for our money, 
our thought and our work. 
> * «© 

Here I’ve been preaching, though 
when the Day’s Work Department start- 
ed I promised never to do it. We'll have 
some more letters from the workers soon. 
Send yours. 


Write to the Job Man. 





THE ANNUAL DINNER OF 
THE NITCHIE SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Stand by, while the news of the annual din- 
rer of the Nitchie School Association is 
broadcast ! 

Ninety-seven pupils and graduates of the 
Nitchie School of Lip-Reading gathered at 
the Hotel Belmont, in New York City, Sat- 
urday evening, February 9th, for their annual 
reunion. 

Such an interesting and jolly affair it was, 
with everyone glad and happy to see old and 
new friends. 

An unusual treat was in store for the guests 
vf the evening. The first public demonstra- 
tion was made by the Western Electric Com- 
pany of a new device for transmitting public 
addresses. A network of fine copper wires 
tan around the tables and at each plate the 
loop was tapped to make it possible for the 
electrically magnified voices to reach the ears 
by means of individual ear phones. 

The installation of the system was an 
periment, as hitherto public addresses had 
been heard only by means of the loud 
speaker. The dining room was wired by Mr. 
J. H. Wood, of the Scientific Equipment Di- 
vision of the Western Electric Company, as 
a courtesy to Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins, who 
was the principal speaker of the evening. The 
system used at the Belmont Hotel was simi- 
lar to that in use at the time the message of 
the late President Harding was broadcast 
from the grave of the Unknown Soldier in 
the Arlington National Cemetery, and heard 
simultaneously in New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 

The audiophone enabled a majority of the 
audience to hear distinctly the words of the 
speakers. Obviously this added to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. 

Mr. Calkins, whose interest in the deafened 
is so highly prized by those who know him, 
gave an entertaining talk on famous deafened 
people, both living and dead. On one chart 
a list of names was grouped of famous peo- 
ple no longer living, and a second chart bore 
the names of famous deafened persons of the 
present day. It was interesting to note «that 
the name of Professor George B. Hotchkiss, 
Head of the Departments of Advertising and 
Marketing at New York University, and Pro- 
fessor of Business English, was among those 
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AND THEY COME 


By EvizABETH BRAND 


A they come! And they come!! 
And they come!!!” 

Do you remember Mrs. 
Dewey as she said those words at the 
Toledo convention? “It was a little 
push here and a little push there, and 
so we have grown.” 

It was such a frail body and such a 
flaming spirit before us that day. There 
were those of us who felt that the 
slight frame could not hold the soaring 
spirit to earth for long. And the ques- 
tion came to mind involuntarily : 

“What will the Toledo League do 
without Mrs. Dewey?” 

The question is answered. It has 
been a year since the leader’s death and 
today the Toledo League is_ stronger 
than it has ever been. The foundation 
was firm. 

“And they come!” 

The stories of the League 
have seemed fairy tales to the workers 
in other fields. That seamstresses came 
to the club house and took away bun- 
dles of work cut for them; that deaf- 
ened women took care of babies for 
mothers who needed a few hours’ rest; 
that society women brought their mend- 
ing and darning and _ repairing, and 
hard-of-hearing women put them into 
shape; that the unemployed came by 
scores from city and state and nation to 
the Toledo club house, and the shops 
of Toledo were opened to them, and 
they were given “jobs.” 


Toledo 


They still come! One of the arrivals 
in January was a hard-of-hearing wom- 
an who would dispose of 14 geese at 
once, several dozen turkeys, 1,000 chick- 
ens during the year, and a large supply 
of eggs. The offer was taken to gro- 
cer friends and to the Leaguers, and a 
market found for much of the 
produce. 

The arrivals are old and young, men 
and women, boys and girls. Several of 
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those who came in January asked for 
medical assistance, and the doctors were 
ever ready to respond, in case of need. 
Some applicants were placed, and al- 
most without exception they became in- 
terested in the League and came into 
the classes. Free lessons in lip-reading 
were given to three people during the 
month, and each was assured that he was 
at liberty to pay for those lessons at any 
future time that he might be more inde- 
pendent. Several of the arrivals in 
January gave a new line of thought. 
One had the request that the executive 
secretary speak before the district meet- 
ings of the Parent-Teacher Association 
of the State of Ohio on the subject: 
“Lip-Reading for Deafened Children in 
the Public Schools.” Another was the 
supervisor of English in the Toledo Pub- 
lic Schools and had a brand new 
idea, viz: that the lip-reading teacher 
with her in pre- 
paring exercises the children, 
hearing and deafened, in the interests of 
It is hoped that some- 
The prominent 
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at Toledo collaborate 
for all 


better speech. 
thing will come of this. 
women who seek our headquarters for 
various often linger with us, 
become interested in the work and join 
our ranks. One wants a maid to wait 
on the table; one wants a seamstress by 
the day; another, some one to spend the 
afternoon and take care of the baby— 
the regular help having failed. The 
number of arrivals in January was 510, 
but the variety and diversity of the re- 
quests far outshone the numerical tally. 

And—a word about what has kept 
this work going the last year. It is the 
purpose of this story to pay tribute to 
those staunch the Toledo 
League for the Hard-of-Hearing, who 
have kept their club house a haven for 
the deafened. 

First—All the members of the Toledo 
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League; they are a devoted band. They 
do not shirk any task. 

Then---the officers and directors. 

The honorary president, Mrs. Wood, 
beneficent and zealous. The president, 
Mrs. Bowen, untiring and _ dauntless. 
The first vice-president, Mrs. Meyer, 
sympathetic and unselfish. The secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Gates, capable and 


comprehensive. Mr. and Mrs. Straub- 
inger, Mrs. Felker and Miss _ Dority, 
dependable and progressive. Miss Lib- 
by, interested and enthusiastic. Miss 
surgert, keen and _ talented. Miss 
White, indispensable. Mr. Parliament, 
indefatigable. Dr. Hubbard, _ repre- 
senting the doctor friends, who have 


supported the work. 

It is a remarkable organization, and 
vet officers and directors have all come 
to the new executive these last weeks 
with the information: 

“Tf it had not been for Mrs. Bowen 
we could not have held together. The 
months following Mrs. Dewey's death 
were so trving, we were all so disheart- 
ened, our president felt the responsi- 
bility so keenly, and it was only her 
splendid spirit that kept us united. We 
wish that our friends of the National 
Federation might know that it is due to 
our president, Mrs. B. C. Bowen, that 
the Toledo League is a live organization. 

Mrs. Bowen is a social leader in To- 
ledo; often the League duties take her 
away from her personal friends. She 
is ever ready to come. Always she was 
Mrs. Dewey's right hand; each evening 
Mrs. Dewey called her to discuss the 
day's troubles and victories. Mrs. Bow- 
en's car, with the president driving, is 
always at the disposal of the League— 
the rank and file of the organization 
have no way to know how freely her 
time is given, but the officers know and 
appreciate the service. It is also true 
that the fact that the Toledo League is 
in a better position economically than 
any other League is due to the effort 
and influence of the chief executive in 
getting the support of the Community 
Chest. And primarily and finally the 
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fact that the Toledo League, stronghold 
of industrial work and employment for 
the deafened, remained a working or- 
ganization after the death of its founder, 
is due to the strength of character of 
its president and the tactics she em- 
ployed under’ most difficult circum- 
stances. 

All honor to Mrs. Bowen! And may 
they still come, until the little push here 
and the little push there becomes a great 
shove to better and bigger things. 





A HOMOFIEND 
By Jacosp REIGHARD 


There was once an old Samoyéde 

Who could read any lips, so he said. 
This fiend queered him. My! 
Hear him butter and try 

With his mutter to putter his bread. 





LECTURES AT TRASK SCHOOL 

Miss Jane B. Walker, of New York, is 
giving a course of six lectures on Modern 
Books at the Trask School of Speech-Read- 
ing, 1606 Locust St., Philadelphia. The lec- 
tures are held weekly, and the first was given 
on March 11th. Miss Walker’s reputation as 
a delightful lecturer is well known, and 
Philadelphia speech readers will no doubt wel- 
come the opportunity of enjoying her. 
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“HE WAS BORNED HERE” 
A Man Who Has Grown Up with Kansas 


By Laura A. DAVIES 


F ORTY-NINE years ago Kansas 
was a wilderness of sunflowers 

and sand hills. Its treeless 
prairies were inhabited by prairie dogs, 
cyclones and sandstorms. Its people were 
poverty-stricken pioneers, living in log 
cabins and sod huts. Kansas—fourteen- 
year-old Kansas-—was making its mighty 
struggle for existence. In that four- 
teenth year of Kansas’ statehood a 
“prominent citizen” appeared on_ the 
scene. He was not welcomed with 
brass bands and flying flags. Kansas 
was too busy struggling to fook up. It 
would never have recognized its “promi- 
nent citizen” if it had looked up, be- 
cause he was only a baby—a_ small, 
round-faced, jovial-looking baby, who 
peered out through the blur of sand- 
storms across the waste of the great 
prairies with that cheery gleam in his 
eves, as if to say, “Never mind, Kansas, 
we'll make it yet, you and I. The stuff 
is in us.” So they grew up together— 
the baby who was to be the “prominent 
citizen” and Kansas, the state that was 
to be a leader in the agricultural affairs 
of the nation. 

Today the baby—Jacob Christian 
Mohler they named him—is the popu- 
lar and efficient secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture; while the sand 
hills of Kansas are producing more 
than double the amount of wheat pro- 
duced by any other state in the Union. 
Besides, there are five million acres in 
corn fields. It is the largest grower of 
alfalfa. There is an average of eigh- 
teen beef cattle for every farm, while 
the dairy cow and her partner, the un- 
pretentious hen, turn out fifty million 
dollars annually. In the short span of 
one human life Kansas has risen from 
nothingness to sixth place among the 
states in aggregate crop production. It 
has more land under cultivation than 


any other state except Texas, which is 
three times as large. It grows more 
hard winter wheat than any other po- 
litical unit in the world. Trees have 
sprung up across. the prairie landscape, 
breaking the force of the wind and hold- 
ing the soil in its place. Beautiful, 
modern farm homes have followed. Yes, 
Kansas has a smile on her face today, 
as cheery as the one which lights up 
the face of her Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Mohler was born on a farm in 
Osborne county. For fifteen years he 
spent his time very much as any other 
farm boy, working the soil, watching 
the weather and spending the winter 
months in the country school. Then he 
went away to Topeka, the capital city, 
to get his education and become the 
“prominent citizen.” After two years in 
Washburn College he went to work in 
the office of the State Board of Agri- 
culture. That was 30 years ago, and he 
is still there. He has worked his way 
up from an insignificant clerk’s position 
to his present office as the executive 
head of the board. It was ten years 
ago, upon the resignation of F. D. Co- 
burn, that he was elected to this high- 
est office in the department. A _ visitor 
to the State House not long ago asked 
the colored janitor how long Mr. Mohler 
had been there. He replied, “Who? 
Jake Mohler? Why, Mister, he was 
borned here.” 

In a very real sense the State of Kan- 
sas is the product of its State Board of 
Agriculture. And the State Board of 
Agriculture is synonymous with “Jake” 
Mohler. Everybody calls him “Jake.” 
They might not know whom you were 
talking about, these Kansas farmers, if 
you spoke of the Hon. J. C. Mohler. 
But they know “Jake” and they will 
swear by him any day. They call him 
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MR. MOHLER (CENTER) 


“Jake” because they like him, not be- 
cause of any undue familiarity or lack 
of respect for him. He is not only pop- 
ular and a good fellow, but he is help- 
ful. When a request for information 
about any subject comes from the other 
side of the world or from the nearest 
farm, he does not turn it down or refer 
it to someone else for reply. He digs 
out the facts, and he does it the same 
day. 

The fact that the Kansas Board of 
Agriculture has an international prestige 
and is the most successful of its kind in 
the United States is due in some measure 
to Mr. Mohler’s absolute dependability 
and unswerving application to duty. He 
will tolerate no uncertainty or guess 
work. He knows Kansas and he knows 
agriculture in their world relationship 
as surely as in their minutest details. 
Along with the affability which sends 
his visitors away as personal friends, he 
has a native shrewdness which effec- 
tually frustrates grain gamblers who are 
hunting for inside tips on the grain 
situation. It keeps him _ level-headed 
amid all the schemes of theorists who 
seek his endorsement of their wild-eyed 
projects for looting the public treasury 


IN A KANSAS WHEAT 


FIELD 


under the pretense of some uplift move- 
ment. 

Though he has lived in a farm at- 
mosphere all his life and believes agri- 
culture is the greatest human occupation, 
he is not narrow. He has many inter- 
ests outside of his office. He has a 
world-wide correspondence and there are 
incessant demands on his time for news- 
paper and magazine articles and for ad- 
dresses before agricultural, live stock, 
educational and _ other organizations. 
During the war he was secretary of the 
Kansas Council of Defense, an active 
member of the National Fuel Adminis- 
tration and chairman of the appropri- 
ation committee of the Food Adminis- 
tration. He inaugurated the Kansas 
Agricultural Council, for merging all 
farm concerns in a community of inter- 
est. He organized and was the first 
president of the Central Seed Wheat 
Association, which raised and _ spent 
$150,000 to purchase seed wheat in a 
section of the state where it had been a 
failure last year. He is permanent chair- 
man of the State Entomological Com- 
mission, president of the Sunflower Fire 
Insurance Association and a director of 
the Central Trust Company of Topeka. 
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He served many years as treasurer of 
the Anti-Saloon League of his state. 
Out of office hours, golf is his favorite 
recreation. He recently won a silver 
trophy against strong competition in that 
sport, just because whatever he goes into 
he goes in to win. 

At the beginning of the war there had 


been two successive wheat failures in 
Kansas. The credit of the farmers was 
exhausted. Mr. Mohler saw that they 


would not be able to sow even the nor- 
mal acreage. It was imperative that the 
world’s supply of bread be forthcoming. 
The wheat acreage must not only be 
kept up but increased. He saw that a 
committee was sent to Washington, with 
the result that President Wilson’s special 
emergency fund appropriated five mil- 
lion dollars for seed wheat loans in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado and 
New Mexico. This made possible the 
planting of 365,000 acres of 
wheat that year more than would have 
been possible without it. So the world 
was fed. When the war was over and 
Europe again became productive the re- 
action came. There was a surplus and 
the price fell. Still Kansas continued 
putting in twice as much wheat as before 
the war. At present Mr. Mohler has 
another task on his hands, that of bring- 
ing the farmers to see the situation and 
turn to diversified crops and live stock 
in place of an all-wheat production. He 
is hard at work preaching this remedy 
and he will make it take effect as he 
does every other farm benefit plan which 
he sees in his clear, unerring way. Here 
are some of the things he is preaching 
along with diversified farming: Good 
roads, better farming, increased acre 
yields, elimination of waste, decreased 
cost of production, improved rural 
schools, rejuvenated rural churches and 
cooperative buying and selling. 

It is hard to realize that along with all 
the multiplicity of this man’s activities in 
and out of his official capacity that he is, 
and for the past twenty years has been, 
severely deaf. He has used an acousticon 
more or less all during that time. Two 
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years ago he took a course in lip read- 
ing, but he reluctantly confesses that he 
did not keep up his study and practice. 
However, he says: “From my _ insight 
into it I feel sure that one who will be- 
come proficient in lip reading will, to a 
very considerable degree, overcome the 
handicap of deafness and realize a joy 
and happiness not otherwise possible.” 
He derives much consolation from the 
fact that 95 per cent. of what is said isn’t 
worth hearing anyhow, and laughingly 
declares that some of his friends who 
hear tell him that estimate is too low. 

It is eminently appropriate that we 
have a picture of the Kansas Secretary 
in the midst of a Kansas wheat field, 
flanked on either side by loyal office 
assistants. Does the jovial-faced man in 
the center “look deaf?” Notice the 
smile wrinkles. They are too indelibly 
imprinted there to be obliterated even 
when he puts on that prim look which 
he reserves for the camera man. The 
reason he does not “look deaf” lies, I 
think, in the fact that he finds living so 
full of big things, worth-while things, 
helpful things, that there is no room 
left for introspective despondency or 
the desire for it. “May his tribe in- 
crease !”” 


DEAF BOY WINS FIRST PRIZE 
The Long Beach (Calif.) Telegram _ re- 
cently conducted a prize essay contest among 
thousands of school children. Eighty received 


prizes. The first prize was awarded to 
George A. Bagwill, a student in Grade 7A, 
of the deaf department of Atlantic Avenue 


Two other prize win- 
Ray Drummond and 
essay which won first 


Beach. 
deaf, 


The 


School, Long 
ners were also 
Clara Runge. 
prize follows: 


VACATION MONEY 
Last spring I decided to earn and save 
some money. When school closed | worked in 
a laundry, helped my mother with the house- 
work, assisted father building an addition to 
our house, and mowed the neighbor’s lawn. 
Then my brother had both legs cut off and 


required my care. I love him and waited 
upon him most of the summer. When he 
was so well that he did not need constant 
care, | worked on a milk wagon. I paid my 
own expenses at the Boy Scout camp and 
banked $8.—George A. Bagwill. 











I TOLD my readers last month that I 
would have a delightful article for 
teachers in this issue. It is on a 
subject in which every teacher and every 
school are vitally interested—language. 
The deaf child’s need of speech is great. 
His need of love and understanding and 
religious and moral training is even 
greater than that. of a hearing child. It 
is vitally important to teach him a trade, 
so that he may f the world with 





face 
confidence in his ability to become in- 
dependent. But first, last, and all the 
time, so that he may acquire this and 
other knowledge, and so that he may be 
placed on something like a footing of 
equality with his fellowmen, he needs to 
learn language. 

For several years the Utah School for 
the Deaf has been making a very special 
effort to give its children live language, 
language that comes in response to a 
spontaneous demand for self-expression. 
Schools and teachers elsewhere have 
looked on with interest. I am especially 
glad, therefore, to have this paper from 
a teacher who has helped work out the 
experiment. 

a ee 


LIVE LANGUAGE 
By ELIzABETH AVERY 


For a number of years the Utah 
School has been laying much stress upon 
the teaching of what is there called live 
language. ‘This does not mean that any- 
thing new has been originated, but that 
the superintendent and teachers are act- 
ing as pioneers in their very strong em- 
phasis on and their advocacy of English 
that is vitalized. 

Although in its insistence on a live- 
language program the school makes its 
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connection 


most marked departure in 
with story work, it is nevertheless, all 
along urged that teachers, in presenting 
and drilling on first steps as well, avail 
themselves of real live happenings, 
rather than resort to feigned acting and 
fabricated sentences. I shall, therefore, 
begin with examples of initial steps.* 

At the very outset, in the presentation 
of the first sentence, the teacher who 
wishes to make it a live bearer of 
thought will not be content to say to a 
pupil “Run” and from this let him learn 
to say to his classmates, “I ran.” She 
will, instead, take the class to the play- 
room or, maybe, out of and 
by stimulating a desire to run, either in 
some contest or merely for the zest of 
racing over ground, get a natural act, 
one that is habitually indulged in, and 
one which can be just as easily told 
with the sentence, “I ran.” It is to en- 
able him to express such experiences 
that she is giving him the sentence. 


doors, 


There was a time, we are told, when 
teachers of the deaf introduced verbs 
by giving from a book such _ sentences 
as: “A dog caught a rabbitt,” and then 
with the use of signs made their charges 
understand what the dog did. Even in 
this round-about method one can see, 
through the bringing in of familiar ani- 
mals, a groping for the child’s interest. 
The next step, the use of the suggested 
action—having John catch Tom in the 
schoolroom—was, I think far in advance 
of the first, for the reason that John’s 





*This exposition of initial steps is written 
from the standpoint of a personal interpreta- 
tion of “live language” rather than from what 
is in universal practice in the Utah School. 
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own activity, just because it is his own, 
interests him much more than any other. 
But when we want to teach language to 
the deaf, instead of stopping with steps 
in the true direction, why not go the 
whole length and give John first-hand 
access to the exactly right experience? 
The catching of a playmate in a nip- 
and-tuck race, where everything is lost 
sight of but the aim to catch, is the act 
we want. It is to express precisely such 
events that we are giving him language. 
And the wholly absorbing interest it car- 
ries is too evident to need mention. 


To illustrate further, you might say 
to a member of your class, “Mary, put 
a book under the table,” and from the 
learning of that sentence let the class 
get the meaning of the word, under. But 
do you not think it would be better to 
put the word in its genuine setting— 
start a game of hide-the-thimble, we’ll 
say, and suggest to Mary that she hide 
it under the rug or under some other 
object? It is to describe such real ex- 
periences in her future that she will use 
the word. There are chances that she 
will not make spontaneous use of it at 
all unless you start using it with her 
that way. 

We must avoid creating in the minds 
of children dead language forms which 
mean nothing to them—the non-vital 
sort, which they drop upon leaving the 
recitation just as some drop their re- 
ligion upon leaving the church service. 
Did you never hear a teacher say, “I 
have drilled and drilled on that”—a 
given expression — “and I don’t know 
why the children don’t use it?” She 
should have had them use it first. 





It is of course acknowledged that, be- 
fore language is a quick and ready in- 
strument in the hands of the deaf, new 
expressions must be repeated often and 
often. As we say, they must be drilled 
and drilled upon. And for the sake of 
conserving time it may be necessary to 
give some of this repetition through 
make-believe sentences and _ suggested 
“action-work” drills. But the point is: 
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Teach the use of them through real ex- 
perience first. 

And when this is done it must not 
be supposed that thought-up-for-the- 
occasion sentences will do the rest. Such 
statements as: / ran, Fred fell, or We 
saw a man, should be brought out every 
time the pupils come in from an ex- 
perience of the kind. Every natural act 
that can be utilized must be laid hold 
of. Otherwise the normal happenings 
on the play-ground and in the dormi- 
tories will be overshadowed by the arti- 
ficial drill-language fixed up in _ the 
schoolroom. Such practice begets those 
bizarre, distorted expressions so com- 
mon to the deaf, if, indeed, any spon- 
taneous expression at all. 

This utilizing of actual happenings is 
not difficult. An eye can be kept on the 
class’ activity when out of the school- 
room. The pupils can be encouraged in 
the bubbling-over spirit to tell what has 
happened. There need be no fear that 
they will lose out if some of the energy 
spent in preparing “action work,” ellipti- 
cal sentences, and similar drills be di- 
verted by the teacher into the making of 
herself an expert at gathering up for 
class use these actual occurrences around 
school. 

It is held by the Utah School that 
too strong emphasis cannot be placed 
on this turning to account the actual life 
surrounding the pupils. Teachers are 
free to leave the building at any hour. 
Nothing pleases Superintendent Driggs 
quite so much as seeing a class out on 
the grounds, at the barn, in the field, at 
the shops, down town, anywhere, to 
bring in what is going on. 

After a class has learned to report 
events we, of course, next give attention 
to the reporting of conversation. One 
of our teachers secured the cooperation 
of the house mothers in this, and in the 
morning before school got a report of 
some questions, statements, requests, or 
commands which they had made to her 
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WATCHING THE FARMER AT WORK 


pupils out of school hours. When time 
came for the class to tell the happenings 
of the day previous, she then led them 
to report, also, these conversations along 
with the news items. Later by ques- 
tions and suggestions she led them to 
report, too, their own out-of-school con- 
versations. Pretty soon they were lean- 
ing forward in their eagerness to tell 
what someone had asked or told them. 
Example: “I asked Miss F. to please 
mend my trousers and she did” or “Miss 
M. told Jack not to throw his ball in 
the house, but he did not obey her.” 
Then followed the use of: 





























told that—— 
—heard that 
——thought——that—— 
dreamed——that—— 
——read in the paper——that—— 
LIC. 
asked if 
——asked——_what—_— 
——asked where—— 
——asked———when—— 
——asked——why—-— 
etc. 


At least a month was spent in draw- 
ing material from “honest-to-goodness” 
conversations before any so-called drill 


work was given. But, with the interest 
which the live presentation carried with 
it, it was discovered that outlines on 
charts, illustrating the structure, were 
made use of by the pupils and_ that 
really less repetition was needed than is 
usually required by these “indirect dis- 
course” forms. 

It will be seen that what we are in- 
sisting upon is a change of emphasis. 
By all means shift to first place the 
actual occurrences. Emphatically give 
the bulk of attention to these. 

As was suggested in the beginning, 
the most original departure which the 
Utah School makes comes in its dealing 
Superintendent Driggs has 
named those found in books “canned 
stories.” We delve into the child and 
bring out the fresh those that 
touch his life most closely and_ there- 
fore interest him most surely. 


with stories. 


’ 





ones 


As soon as a pupil has learned to con- 
struct a paragraph of his locals he is 
led, step by step, to tell of little inci- 
dents he has himself experienced in his 
home life or has observed in his small 
travels. It must not be thought that 
these require any especial dramatic in- 
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terest nor that they need thrill with ad- 
venture. They attract the child solely 
on account of their close association 
with his own life. 

The illustration of this which follows 
is taken from the plan used by Miss 
M——. First, she constructs a 
from her own life or from that of some 
other intimately connected with the class 
interest. The incident might be this: 

“One time I went to hunt the eggs 
for my mother. I looked under a hay 
stack and found a new nest. There 
were five eggs in it. I put them into a 
basket and ran to the house. I was 
very happy. My mother was pleased 
and kissed me.” 


story 


Instead of asking questions about the 
story or of having it reproduced she 
looks to see what interest has been 
aroused. If there are questions, good! 
She gladly answers them. If a hand is 
raised, signifying the wish to tell some- 
thing, better still! The incident which 


A STORY WILL 


OTHER 


COME OF IN FLIGHT 


TIME, 


ONE SEEN 


her story has suggested to the child is 
then and there produced. But if there 
comes no corresponding tale to match 
her own she then begins with questions 
to draw one out: 

Has your mother 
home ? 


any chickens at 


? 


Did you ever go to hunt the eggs: 
Where were the nests? 
What did you do with the 
Or (if no response) : 

Did you ever hunt for Easter eggs? 
How many did you find? 

Tell me about it. 


=? 
> OF 
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The process is continued with ques- 
tions and also with some sentences sug- 
gested by the teacher. The pupil will 
give others (sometimes merely isolated 
sentences, supplemented by actions and 
queer drawings on the slate to show 
what is meant). When the essential 
facts are unearthed they are then, with 
the help of the teacher, put into the 
form of a narrative. 
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In the drawing-out process some little 
girl may tell you, “A hen sat on the 
nest,” and then with her fingers peck 
at a classmate in an attempt to show 
what happened to her hand. She may 
run to the board and draw a coop to 
tell that the hen was imprisoned to 
break up her setting. Another child 
may tell that mother put many eggs un- 
der a hen, and then go on to tell of the 
hatching. Others may tell of hunting 
nuts or berries and some may not re- 
spond to your first story at all. In such 
case all is well. You cannot very well 
handle those of the whole class in one 
day. Try at some other time to reach 
them with a different story. On no ac- 
count must there be any compulsion, 
else your charges will shut up like clams 
and insist that they have nothing to tell. 
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In response to the above story a city 
boy gave this: 

“One day last summer I went to a 
store and bought some eggs. The clerk 
put them into a paper bag. I started 
home and met my friend Frank. We 
played on the street. I dropped the eggs 
and many of them broke. My mother 
was a little cross about it.” 


It must be remembered that in the 
above the beginning only of this process 
has been described. Once the pupils get 
the idea, and the exhilaration that comes 
with finding their own stock appreciated, 
often, no more than a_ suggestion is 
needed to set them going giving origi- 
nal stories. 

Mrs. K. (in charge of an _ interme- 
diate grade) finds that often while 
teaching another subject, a chance word 
may bring to a child’s mind some inci- 
dent he wishes to tell. She then, at the 
first spare moment allows him to tell 
her or to go to his desk and write it. 
[ quote Mrs. K. “The word piano 
came up in class one day and Tom told 
me he knew something funny about 
their piano. He wrote this story”: 


A GHOST SCARE 
I went home for 
looked for my 


“Last December 
Christmas. I first 
mother and found her. After that | 
went into the parlor to change my 
clothes. While I was changing them | 
put my hand on the piano keys. The 
family did not know that I was in the 
room. They heard the noise and thought 
it was a ghost in there. They were 
afraid. In a few minutes I opened the 
door and came out. They all laughed. 
I said to them, ‘What is the matter?’ 
Then they told me that they had 
thought I was a ghost. I laughed, too. 
It was funny.” 

Tuomas ALsop. 


In the high school department Mrs. 
H. says that the best language from her 
classes comes to her in these personal 
interest narratives. After a lesson on a 
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story, we shall say, for example, of an 
accident, she proceeds: 

Have you any scars? 

Were you ever in an accident? 

Tell me what happened. 

There are, after this, she finds, many 
interesting experiences forthcoming. 
Since the length of an example would 
require too much space here, I suggest 
that the reader look up one of these in 
the Utah School paper. 

And I should like, here, to say fur- 
ther that the Utah School paper is, if 
it will be noticed, entirely a product of 
the pupils. Figuratively speaking, it is 
devoured by them when it comes from 
the press. They would rather read it 
than play, and they read every line of 
it. It is the personal element that at- 
tracts them. 

Although we hold that these personal 
interest stories should take precedence 
over and occupy more attention than all 
others, it is not intended that they dis- 
place other kinds. On the contrary, it 
will be found that when the native 
tendency to give out experience has been 
fostered in children through developing 
this narrating habit, a much desired 
sense of kinship with all other stories 
will have been awakened. - They will 
then turn to those found in books with 
a new interest. The gap has_ been 
bridged between a little isolated self and 
an outside world of thought and action. 


In summing up the benefits following 
a live-language course, among others, 
there will be found three important re- 
sults: First, a steadily enlarging vo- 
cabulary and that made up of the very 
sort of words needed every day in the 


home; second, much better and more 
spontaneous English, and, third, more 
important than all, a wholesomely 


aroused and constantly expanding inter- 
est. Out of this last there will grow a 
healthy eagerness to take up the new 
and, thus, a basis will be formed for 
the ever-widening outside interests. 

ee ee 


MISS DAVIES 173 
Teachers all, does not this live paper 
make you eager to tell what your school 
is doing to make its language a living 
thing for the pupils? Please put your 
ideas on paper now and send them to 


MARRIAGE OF MISS DAVIES 


Just as this issue went to press, an 
announcement was received of the mar- 





riage, on March 22, of Miss Laura A. 
Davies to Mr. William J. Holt, of 
Houston, Texas. 

Mrs. Holt is well known to readers 


of the Votta Review, having been for 
several years one of its most popular 
contributors. A brief sketch of her life 
and work, by Gladys Lloyd, appeared 
in the February number. It is a pleas- 
ure to know that she intends to con- 
tinue her contributions to the columns 
of “our magazine,” and that she will 
be in Houston, to help with the work 
of the club which she founded. The 
good wishes of a host of friends will 
follow her and her fortunate husband. 





SUMMER LIP-READING SCHOOLS 


Miss Lucy W. McCaughrin, of the Ashe- 
ville Summer School of Speech Reading, ex- 
pects to spend the summer in Europe. Those 
interested in the school will be glad to know 
that it will not be closed during her absence. 
Arrangements have been made with Miss 
Clara M. Ziegler, of the New England School 
of Speech Reading, to conduct the school in 
“The Land of the Sky.” Miss Ziegler will 
be assisted by Miss Ena G. Macnutt, also a 
teacher of the Kinzie Method. 

Mrs. John E. D. Trask, of the Trask 
School in Philadelphia, has announced regular, 
normal, and post-graduate normal classes in 
speech reading in San Francisco during the 
summer. The classes will be conducted at the 
new home of the San Francisco League for 
the Hard of Hearing, a delightful residence 
with a most beautiful garden. 

Both of these schools are announced in the 
advertising pages. 
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AND HE’S FIGHTING STILL! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


HAT deafness may come ulti- 

mately to be, like the sterling 

mark on silver, a hallmark of 
excellence, will, I judge, be something 
in the nature of a startling thought to 
the superficial thinker. Physical handi- 
caps have a way of producing startling 
thoughts, and startling results. 

Of course, the best authorities are 
now agreed that a handicap is a con- 
dition imposed to equalize the chance of 
competitors in a race, as the carrying 
of an extra burden or the requirement 
of a greater distance or a later start 
than is assigned to an inferior compet- 
itor. And we all accept the term “to 
handicap,’ as meaning to impose dis- 
advantages or impediments on a supe- 
rior performer in order to give his 
rivals something of an equal chance. 
From this it is a relatively short step 
to acknowledging that to speak of 
deafness as a handicap is to imply the 
inherent superiority of the person so 
handicapped. I trust you follow me? 

This inherent superiority is, of course, 
conceded by some of the hearing and, 
tacitly at least, by all of the deafened. 
It is necessary to hold but the briefest 
conversation with the average deaf man to 
hear a recital of the things he would have 
accomplished if deafness had not come 
upon him, a recital which will convince 
the most skeptical that Nature showed 
an infinite wisdom in placing the handi- 
cap. With the handicap eliminated, he 
would have deeply humiliated his fel- 
lows by his display of extraordinary 
superiority. 

Yes, indeed, we are learning that the 
“hand” in handicap is really a helping 
hand. Once we realize this fully and 
reach out to grasp it and avail our- 
selves of its help it will be said of us, 
as Don Quixote said of Sancho: “You 
are a devil at everything, and there is 


no kind of thing in the ’versal world 
but what you can turn your hand to.” 

A popular writer, in speaking of 
handicaps from a physical standpoint, 
calls attention to the fact that the small- 
est and weakest of a litter of pups is 
called the “runt.” The runt usually 
makes the best hunting dog. A Georgia 
man who has raised and owns many 
fine hunting dogs, says: “I reckon the 
runt of a litter is the best for hunting 
because the others get all the looks 
and size and strength, so nature evens 
it up by giving it the brains. It is 
always the smartest.” 

The writer quoting this statement 
adds: “Something of the sort is often 
observed in families.” 

Of course, both he and the Georgia 
man miss the point that Nature handi- 
caps the “runt” because he is too smart 
to be placed on an equality with the 
other dogs. Something of the sort is 
often observed in human beings! 

I picked up not long ago a small leaf- 
let, reading: 


1. He doesn’t talk back to you. 

2. He thinks whatever you do is all 
right. 

3. You do not have to make ‘“com- 
pany” out of him. 

4. He eats what you set before him 
and asks no questions. 

5. He will follow you to the end of 
the earth. 

6. He never sulks when you mis- 
treat him. 

7. He tries to please you. 

8. You have no rival in his affec- 
tions; his love is all yours. 

9. He respects your moods. 

10. He never tells you his troubles. 

11. He never pries into your secrets. 

12. He is polite and thanks you for 
every kindness. 

13. He will fight for you. 
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LICKED! AND HE’S 
14. He misses you when you are 
away. 
15. He rejoices when you return. 


16. He is faithful unto death. 

17. He does what you tell him with- 
out knowing why. 

18. He is jealous of the attention 
you show others. 

19. He trusts you to the uttermost 
with a faith that is wonderful, blind, 
inexplicable. 

This sounds, no doubt, like some 
innocent young lass’s dream of an ideal 
husband. But the leaflet is headed: 
“Why you love your dog.” I am quot- 
ing it here in case some one has felt 
insulted at my the “runt” 
and the deafened. insult is in- 
tended ! 


coupling 


No 


So-called handicaps, especially if they 
are physical, derive their importance 
from a misconception of the value of 
the body in our pursuit of life, liberty 
and happiness. Health is a very im- 
portant thing, but even that is not 
absolutely essential to worthwhile 
achievement. And deafness should help 
rather than impair one’s general health, 
I imagine, since it protects from many 
of the jars and discords of the modern 
world. I am not attempting to under- 
rate the importance of the body. Not 
at all! I should hate to try the experi- 
ment of getting along without mine! 
But facts do seem to indicate that 
physical perfection is of no great im- 
portance. 

The death of Charles P. Steinmetz 
some months ago brought into wide 
public notice the important contributions 
he made to modern progress, so that 
it was all the more astonishing to read 
in the December 1, 1923, issue of the 
Dearborn Independent a discussion of 
his life and achievements, in which 
mention was made of the fact that Dr. 
Steinmetz came very close to being 
excluded by the immigration authorities 
because of his physical handicaps. It 
was fortunate for the United States 
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that the influence of a friend ultimately 
secured Steinmetz’s admission.  Cer- 
tainly his admission and work marked 
a chapter in the history of invention 
in this country, and he has left a heri- 
tage that neither wealth nor position 
can equal. 

“Charles P. Steinmetz,” says the 
Washington Star, “was one of the re- 
markable men of all times; a veritable 
wizard of science. Though popularly 
rated as an inventor, he was strictly 
speaking not an inventor in the sense 
that he created new things. He rather 
found the means by which inventors 
made and applied their discoveries. He 
was a mathematician primarily, extra- 
ordinarily gifted in his capacity to con- 
duct the most abstruse calculations. It 
is a calamity that his life should have 
been cut short so early, for he was 
one of the richest living contributors 
to practical scientific knowledge.” 

On the day of Steinmetz’s funeral, 
for more than four hours a continuous 
stream of people passed in front of his 
bier, evidencing the love and affection 
felt for him. And it is said that in his 
home town of Schenectady more chil- 
dren were named after him than for 
any other public man. 


Curiously enough, I read sometime 
ago a report of experiments by the 
General Electric Company, the concern 
with which Dr. Steinmetz was con- 
nected, in the production of artificial 
lightning and thunder. “Never before 
in the history of the world,” declared 
the writer, “was such tremendous force 
harnessed and controlled at will. The 
man who conducted these experiments 
and whose genius developed methods of 
controlling this terrific force was Giu- 
seppe Faccicoli, chief engineer of the 
company’s experimental works. He 
followed the experiments seated in a 
wheel chair. He is a cripple.” 

There is considerable food for 
thought on the part of.the physically 
handicapped in the example afforded 
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by Steinmetz and Faccicoli, employees 
of a single organization, of the pre- 
dominance of mind over body. 

“Is it not,” continues the description 
of Dr. Faccicoli’s experiments, “a curi- 
ous prank of nature to demonstrate so 
forcibly the wonderful possibilities of 
the human mind, by having such a great 
forward step originate in a brain within 
an imperfect body. . . . It is, of 
course, necessary to keep the body 
healthy. But it is infinitely more im- 
portant to develop the mind. The body 
ends with death. The work of a good 
mind may live forever.” 

Someone asked Bruno Lessing what 
he considered the “greatest thought in 
the world.” He hesitated to give a 
positive answer, but said: “Here is a 
great thought. Without proclaiming it 
as the greatest thought in the world, 
let us put it down as a very, very great 
thought: BEETHOVEN COMPOSED 
HIS FINEST MUSICAL. CREA- 
TIONS WHEN HE WAS STONE 
DEAF. Without being able to hear a 
single note of these compositions, he 
gave to the world sonatas and sym- 
phonies that have been the delight of 
music lovers everywhere. The thought 
that the human mind can accomplish 
so great an achievement as this despite 
a handicap which would seem to most 
of us to be insurmountable, is a thought 
whose immensity and pathos and sub- 
limity it would be difficult to surpass. 
It teaches the entire human race some- 
thing of the possibilities of the brain. 
It presents forcibly and with amazing 
vividness the fact that the will and 
enthusiasm and persistence can over- 
come obstacles that terrify most of us.” 

And he adds that many of us who 
bewail our bad luck or brood over our 
handicaps might do well to recall now 
and then Beethoven, “deaf, poor, and 
unhappy, composing a symphony which 
ends in a joyous Bacchanalian dance!” 

I always feel that the inspiration 
we find in the lives of such men as 


Beethoven and Steinmetz lies not so 
much in the fact that they achieved, 
as in the fact that they kept on in the 
face of what must often have seemed to 
be certain defeat. Everard J. Appleton, 
in his “The Fighting Failure,” urges 
“Praise for the warriors who succeed, 
and tears for the vanquished dead. 
The world will hold them close to her 
heart, wreathing each honored head; 
But there in the ranks, soul-sick, time- 
tried, he battles against the odds, 
Sans hope, but true to his colors torn, 
the plaything of the gods! 
Uncover when he goes by at last! 
Held to his task by will— 





The fight is lost—and he knows it is 
lost—and yet he is fighting still!” 
But who may say that the fight is 

lost?) Was there ever a real, a worth- 
while achievement that did not come 
after practically all hope had_ been 
abandoned, and come only because the 
victor, in the face of apparently certain 
defeat, was fighting still? 

I remember that when I was quite a 
small boy my parents moved to a .new 
neighborhood. In making the acquaint- 
ance of the boys there, I was surprised 
to find one rather undersized and unim- 
pressive looking boy who seemed to be 
deferred to constantly. His statements 
were seldom disputed, and he usually 
had his own way. Curious, I inquired 
as to the reason for his power. “He’s 
crazy,” was the terse answer. 

Later, I found out that the form 
“insanity” took in his case was a dis- 
position which made him absolutely 
refuse to stay licked! You could beat 
him, and beat him badly in a physical 
encounter, but he was never whipped, in 
his own mind. The next time you met 
him you had to whip him again. This 
sort of thing being repeated day after 
day became something more than 
monotonous, it became uncanny. What 
could you do about a boy you could 
whip, and whom you did whip almost 
every day, and who still insisted on 
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fighting you every time he met you? 
Once the boys in the neighborhood 
learned what to expect from him, they 
solved the problem in a very simple 
manner. As I have said, they seldom 
disputed his statements and usually let 
him have his own way. 


~ 
~2 


like Bee- 


thoven, Steinmetz and Faccicoli rather 


The achievements of men 
lead one to suspect that even Nature 
trifle 
never 


herself may sometimes be a 


cowed by “crazy” humans who 


know when they are beaten. 





“A friend loveth at all times, and is born as a brother for adversity.”—Solomon. 


HE top o’ the morning to you, my 
friends. 

And isn’t it just great to be alive 
on a day like this, with the sap stirring in 
the trees, and the flowers all budding out? 
What’s a little thing like deafness in a 
world full of sunshine, with maybe just 
a shower or two to take the brightness 
out of your eyes, so that you may see 
how yellow those daffodils in the field 
yonder shine up under a dull sky. 

Oh, I have just lots of things to talk 
over with you this month, and if I don’t 
stop now I'll go raving on about the wild 
flowers and: when you think the birds 
may be coming north, and whether you 
think you’ve had the last snowstorm in 
your corner of the cold country, and if 
you've seen the pussy willows take off 
their furry gray hoods and shake out 
their golden curls. So I'll just take in 
my eyes from out of the window, so to 
speak, and think more sober thoughts. 

What shall we talk about first?) When 


I “just take a wee bit glance” at the pile 
standing up so high beside me, I don’t 
know where to begin, whether to take 
the prim little letter on the top of the 
pile or dive to the pink scented envelope 
peeping out half way down. Perhaps I'd 
better just shut my eyes and take the 
first one my fingers fall upon, like a 
kiddie on Christmas morning going into 
the mysteries of his bulging stocking. 
Here goes: 


When deafened people travel alone and 
stay at hotels, whom do they ask to do their 
telephoning for them? When I was in 
Chicago last June, relatives and friends came 
to see me at the hotel and called me by 
telephone repeatedly but always missed me 
or could not make me hear the telephone 
ring. sometimes a message was left at the 
hotel for me to call them by phone. I was 
beginning to thing I would never see these 
people, and I wanted to see them because 
that was my reason for going to Chicago 
a week before the convention. Finally I 
went down to the desk in the hotel office 
and explained about my deafness and asked 
if there was someone there who would tele- 
phone for me. My request was met with 
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profound silence. The man was not rude, 
but he simply did not reply at all. So I 
went out to the Chicago League and asked 
the Secretary to telephone for me. But I 
reached Chicago Monday morning and did 
not see any of these people until the follow- 
ing Thursday, although they had tried all 
that time to get in touch with me. Will 
you please find out how other deafened 
people manage this business of telephoning 
when they must depend on someone else 
to do it for them, and when that someone 
else must be a stranger? 


Well, my friends, how do you do it? 
I admit I haven’t found the magic “se- 
same” that rolls away that stone. Some 
months ago I was shopping in a large 
Boston department store which has a 
personal service bureau. In the adver- 
tisements of this store it stresses the fact 
that this bureau is at the service of its 
customers; it will do their shopping for 
them, give free advice, buy theater tick- 
ets, look up trains and boats, make out 
clothing budgets; in fact, to look over 
the imposing list of things they offer to 
do cheerfully and voluntarily one would 
be really impressed. Surely, they would 
telephone for me who had dull ears. So 
I screwed up my courage and walked in 
my most nonchalant manner to the desk. 
“Pardon me,” said I, “but do you ever 
telephone for people here?” You should 
have seen the amazement that spread 
over that girl’s face. Answer enough 
without words. Evidently I had made 
a bad beginning. Not so confident, but 
still courageous, I tried again. “I mean, 
er—do you ever call up for people who 
can’t hear over the phone—deaf people— 
I mean—er—would you?—You see, I 
made an appointment to meet some one 
and I can’t keep it, and I want to let 
her know, but when I tried to reach her 
in the telephone booth I couldn’t hear a 
thing, so I wonder if”—my voice trailed 
off into space. Every speck of my cou- 
rage had oozed out, for instead of the 
quick, ready sympathy I had expected, I 
was meeting with a hard-to-define, defi- 
nite hostility. “No,” said the young lady 
of the Personal Service Bureau, “we 
don’t do that here.” 


But by that time I “got a mad on,” as 
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one of my Correspondence Club friends 
sometimes says of herself, and I said 
very coolly and clearly (and I think I 
did it well, judging by the sudden new 
change of expression), “Oh, I’m sorry I 
bothered you. I thought this was a Per- 
sonal Service Bureau!” 


And what do you suppose she said to 
that? “What number do you want?” 
And when the number was obtained, 
“What message shall I give?” To top 
the climax, she wouldn’t even take the 
five cents for the phone message, and to 
this day I am still wondering whether it 
was because I[ did get a little haughty and 
angry instead of wistful and helpless, or 
whether it took a long time for impres- 
sions to reach her brain. 

But tell us how you get people to tele- 
phone for you. Please do. 

Now it is time to draw from that pile 
of surprises again. 

Due to illness in my home, I am not at 
present able to make any positive arrange- 
ment for my summer, but I do want to spend 
some time in lip-reading. Would you be 
kind enough to tell me if there are camps 
in the East and where? My time is so 
taken up while teaching day and evening 
school that I can’t get my lip-reading lessons 


in, so thought during my vacation I could 
concentrate more, if events permit me to. 


If any one knows of a camp or sum- 
mer school in the East where lip-reading 
is taught, will he or she please write me 
fully about it? 


Next. 


I am deaf and am a reader of the VoLta 
Review, and of course I have read and en- 
joyed your department. I did not know 
about the correspondence club until lately 
and am writing in hopes that you will send 
me some information regarding the club. 
I would like to join if possible. I am a 
young man, 28 years of age. Am a high 
school graduate, have been deaf about ten 
years. I do not know many deaf people 
and get lonesome sometimes and feel very 
blue. 


It is for just such a person as you that 
the Club was first created. All who are 
deafened, all who are “lonesome some- 
times and feel very blue,” and all who 
wish to cheer and encourage their com- 
rades are invited to join. 
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Let me see. Where is that letter from 
one of our fairly recent members? Some- 
where in that pile. Now I have it. 

I have received more pleasure from the 
“Bluebirds” than I have from any one 
thing for a long while. When I learn what 
others can do and are doing, whose hearing 
is worse than mine, I feel that life is worth 
while, after all. I never realized that there 
were so many people who are hard of hear- 
ing. I am personally acquair.ted with but 
one. 

Isn't that one of the finest proofs,that 
the Club is filling a very real need? 
The next letter contains a timely 

ing for all of us. 


jarn- 


I should very much appreciate the opinion 
of the Votta Review on the enclosed adver- 
tisement. It has been running in our church 
paper, Minneapolis Weekly, Minneapolis, 
Minn., for some time. This is a Swedish 
paper with quite an extensive circulation in 
the Northwest, es- 
pecially among 


protesting against such an advertisement, 
and it was taken out! 

I have already stressed the need of 
hard-of-hearing and deafened people to 
watch their voices and to have them 
trained when necessary. I urged that each 
one ask some teacher of voice training 
or some impartial person to pass judg- 
ment upon his or her voice and, where 
recommended, to have it trained from 
harshness into pleasantness; from too 
low or too high a pitch to a normal one; 
to relieve monotony by correct inflections. 
In the long silence that has followed I 
have wondered if any one heeded my ad- 
vice. I knew that many people needed 
help in this line, and I earnestly thought 
about it, and hoped that at least some 
one had the courage to take the initiative. 

Now comes. this 





splendid letter, 





farming people. I 
wrote the editors re- 


bringing me much 


garding the views of A DOLLAR FOR A LETTER! comfort and en- 
the Votta Review $1.00 will be given to the person who ' i 

as to the truthful- sends in the best letter on “The fun- couragement, for 
ness of the state- niest thing that ever happened to me one person has 
ment that the Prince because of my deafness.” Make your “listened” d 
igus Maia y 2 istenec an 
of Spain had been letter brief and to the point. All letters h a 
cured of his deat- are subject to publication. Contest then wit — 
ness, but they made ends May 1st, 1924. Send your letter age and_ persist- 








ence has taken 
the necessary 
steps for the cor- 














no reply nor any to The Friendly Lady, 1601 35th St. 
change in the ad. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
I have been al- 
most entirely deaf 
for about fifteen 
years, due to scar- 
let fever, and I have spent a great deal of voice. 


both time and money among the 57 varieties 
of ear specialists who all thought they could 
do something to improve my hearing, finally 
deciding they could just “do” me to the ex- 
tent of sending a bill. What a pity 
for others to start on the same weary road, 
and what a joy instead to receive what medi- 
cal aid is possible from a reliable source and 
put in the balance of time and money on lip- 
reading and among happier surroundings than 
a doctor’s office—while the mind is young and 
plastic and before it has become a_ habit 
among one’s associates that —‘‘well, she can’t 
hear, you know.” 


Concerning the advertisement, the 
Votta Review can only repeat what it 
has said before, that any advertisement 
which says that Prince Jaime of Spain 
has been made to hear is stating an ab- 
solute untruth. I know of at least one 
other person who wrote her church paper 


rection of her 
She will tell you about it herself : 


Your article about voice training “set me 
thinking.”” I have had no little trouble being 
understood by strangers. Before I lost my 
hearing, I had a voice trained enough to give 
semi-public readings, so I felt sure that my 
voice trouble was “just a cold” and would 
“pass over.” I do not hear my own voice at 
all well, in fact not unless I shout. 

I wrote to my former teacher. At first she 
hesitated and said she was not qualified, etc., 
but I knew she didn’t want to teach me be- 
cause of the deafness taking longer. We had 
been quite close friends. I had written to her 
but not talked with her for three years. She 
is a graduate vocal and dramatic teacher of 
University. Only yesterday she “took 
me back.” After about two words she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, Frances, your voice is away 
back in your throat! Child, you have no 
volume behind it!” And J, dear Friendly 
Lady, who thought I knew the “principles of 
speech” have let my voice sound, as she says, 
“as if it were an echo in California sent by 
radio!” 
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Here are a few of the wrong ways I have 
been talking: (1) whispering; (2) drawing 
my voice in; (3) not breathing so as to fill 
the diaphragm; (4) letting my voice die out 
before I finished the sentence or else raising 
it, making every other word a question; (5) 
not cutting my words clear nor rounding the 
sounds. Is there any wonder people could not 
understand me? 

Now you see, I really have to start over 
again to “learn how to talk.” I have now to 
practice, practice, PRACTICE. Ill have to 
spend hours with my hands on my throat and 
diaphram to determine the correct volume of 
voice. 

I just do want to warn all the “newly hard 
of hearing” and the older ones, too. And I 
am so happy that you called our attention to 
the faulty voices. If you care to know more 
about the training I am taking or the results, 
I shall be glad to inform you or any of the 
deaf. 


Has any one else had a similar experi- 
ence that he would like to tell us about? 
Here is an April poem to close with. 
It was written by a_ hard-of-hearing 


young man who is one of the members 
of the Correspondence Club. 


FLEETING APRIL 
By Reffek B. Nitram 


The April showers have fallen down 
And April month is fleeting, 

The cottonwoods around the town 
Are taking summer’s greeting. 

The fruit trees by the garden wall 
Have blossomed full, sweet-scented, 

Then softly as the dews that fall 
Have weepingly relented. 

And thickly in the corner there 
The rosy petals falling, 

Have covered thick with carpet fair 
The bench that’s mutely calling. 
And somehow as the month recedes, 

With April blossoms leaving, 
The lovers’ bench more hapless pleads 
And lonely it seems grieving. 


Wishing you lots of April sunshine, 


THE FRIENDLY LADY. 


HAVE IT WRITTEN OUT 


By H. W. 


I FIND that some deaf people are quite 
ingenious in working out schemes 

for disguising their handicap, or “get 
away with it.” We should all be better 
off if we stood up frankly and _ said, 
“We cannot hear and therefore present 
ourselves just as we are.” But it is a 
part of human nature for some people 
to attempt to conceal their age, to paint 
the wart on the end of the nose, and try 
to disguise the fact that they are hard 
of hearing. To be sure, whenever we 
act in this way, we imitate the ostrich, 
who hides his head in the sand and 
then, because he cannot see himself, 
thinks he is invisible. But as long as 
the world has gone on, it is very likely 
that human beings have hung to this 
rather foolish plan of attempting to de- 
ceive the public and hide their handicap. 
Some of these schemes work after a 
fashion but usually fate “throws sand 
into the gears” and we are forced to 
stand up and admit that we have been 


COLLINGWOOD 


bluffing. Probably the pain of having a 
foot cut off or an appendix dug out is 
mild compared with what most people 
feel when their little imposture is shown 
up. One popular method is to try and 
monopolize the conversation, lead it into 
some line where one may safely pose as 
an authority and then do most of the 
talking. The trouble with this form of 
monologue is that we always run upon 
people in our little audience who like to 
hear themselves talk even better than we 
do and they work hard to switch the 
subject away from us. They generally 
succeed in doing it. There are few so- 
cial crimes greater than that of stealing 
a deaf man’s subject just as he is hav- 
ing a good time with it, but as there is 
no adequate punishment yet devised for 
these conversational villains, there 1s 
little hope for the deaf when they sud- 
denly discover that someone has _ put 
their favorite topic out of the race. 
Then I find that some of the hard of 
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HAVE IT WRITTEN OUT 


hearing who have not arrived at the 
terminal of Philosophy in the Silent 
land, try to anticipate what others will 
say to them and figure out the proper 
answers in advance. That usually works 
out about as well as the fit of the wed- 
ding dress I heard of when I was a 
boy. It seems that in the gold days of 
’49 a man went from our New England 
town to dig gold in California. He 
prospered and concluded that he needed 
a wife. There were no women in the 
country about him, so he sent home and 
asked his mother to select a wife for 
him. From his youth up this mother 
had taken good care that the harness 
of her apron strings was well hooked 
upon her son. She accepted the trust 
and chose a middle-aged lady of more 
than ample proportions. After some 
bargaining these thrifty people agreed to 
meet at St. Louis and be married, so as 
to save part of the traveling expenses. 
East and West were to meet. The man 
agreed to provide the wedding outfit and 
being as he thought, wisely economical, 
he bought a ready made garment at a 
second hand store. This garment was 
made originally for a very slender 
young lady and the days I speak of be- 
long to that “Golden Age” when the 
ladies’ clothes fitted them like the paper 
on the wall. (It would appear to a 
mere observer that the garments now 
being worn had no particular fit what- 
ever and might well be loaned to any 
member of the family if occasion re- 
quired.) When the lady came from 
New England, she was presented with 
this garment. It might possibly have 
served as a modern bathing suit for this 
buxom bride, but that was as far as it 
went. Well, it precipitated the world- 
old conflict as to which of these parties 
should be the manager of the family af- 
fairs, and the woman got a new dress. 
I think the deaf may well learn a les- 
son from her experience. They should 
make their conversation fit or remain 
silent. 

I have a friend who for some years 
practiced this gentle art of bluffing. One 
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day he was in a swamp cutting timber 
when he saw a stranger driving a horse 
along the road. “Now,” thought the 
deaf man, “this traveler will probably 
ask me what I am doing. I will tell 
him I am cutting well poles. Then, no 
doubt, he will ask how long I will cut 
them and I will say, ‘Up to that knot 
hole.’ Then, of course, he will ask the 
price and I will tell him. Most likely 
he will say that is a pretty stiff price, 
but I will tell him if he does not take 
it someone else will; and so on.” 

The stranger came near and stopped 
his horse. The following conversation 
took place: 

“Good morning, friend.” 

“Well poles.” 

“How far to Somerville ?” 

“Just up to that knot hole.” 

“Are you a darned fool ?” 

“I stand by the going price.” 

“T have a notion to get out and lick 
you.” 

“Well, if you don’t somebody else 
will.” 

The stranger drove on, thinking he 
had met with some idiot, while the deaf 
man thought he had carried himself 
with great credit. 

Now, that is not a bad illustration of 
the figure some of us cut when we at- 
tempt that sort of “canned conversa- 
tion.” If we did but know it, we could 
not possibly put ourselves in a worse 
light, for bluffing is one of the tricks 
of human association which is sure to 
turn into a tragedy unless it is well 
wrapped in sound. Far better to admit 
at once that you cannot hear, hold out 
your note-book and pencil and say, “Tell 
us all about it,” and you will preserve 
your dignity and character without 
making a jam of your reputation. 





GOING ABROAD 


Miss Gebhart, who is taking a party of 
hard-of-hearing adults to Europe this sum- 
mer, has sent to the Volta Bureau folders 
which appear most interesting. The trip 
will offer an opportunity to many, for Miss 
Gebhart has long been associated with the 
deaf. Further information appears in the 
advertising columns. 











PRACTICE CLASS MATERIAL 


By Grace Harvey JEWELL 


Tet. Me Wuat is MENT 
WAS very much surprised—Amaze- 
ment. 

I saw it in the morning paper— 

Advertisement. 
I live in part of a house—Apartment. 
Where you keep your coal—Basement. 
It is part of the window—Casement. 
You walk on it on to cross the street 
—Pavement. 
It is something we all wear—Garment. 
I will meet you tomorrow afternoon— 





Appointment. 

We will try it and see how it works— 
Experiment. 

It is time for the meeting to close— 
Adjournment. 


It is another name for the closing 
days of school—Commencement. 

I heard something very nice about you 
—Compliment. 

You will find the word in the back 
part of the book—Supplement. 

It is another name for the sky— 
Firmament. 

It is a very small part—Fragment. 

You rub it on your arm when it pains 
—Liniment. 

It shows you are doing better—Im- 
provement. 

It gives you a pleasant evening—En- 
tertainment. 

It is something we use in our work— 
Implement. 

You tell everybody you are to be 
married—Engagement. 


TELL Me THE NAME oF My MAN 


He stands in the street to tell you 
which way to go—Policeman. 

He goes to court to decide whether 
you are innocent or guilty—Juryman. 

He comes to see you every day—Post- 
man. 

He takes care of your horses and 
takes you to ride—Coachman. 

He travels from place to place selling 
goods—Salesman. 


He is employed to stay all night in 
our factories—Watchman. 

He makes the fire on the train 
man. 

He will bring you good luck if you 
carry him in your pocket—Talisman. 

He presides at our meetings—Chair- 
man. 

He goes into the woods in the fall to 
shoot game—Sportsman. 

He is another name for our minister 
—Clergyman. 

He is another name for the great 
family to which we belong—Human. 

He signs his name as a surety for us 
—Bondsman. 


Fire- 





Wuart Birp Is 

Very wise? Owl. 

The great American bird? Eagle. 

Raised especially for his feathers? 
Ostrich. 

Very easily frightened? Crow. 

Very destructive? Blackbird. 

The first sign of spring? Robin. 

Very vain? Peacock. 

Has long legs to wade in the water? 
Crane. 

The smallest bird? Humming-bird. 

Easily taught to speak? Parrot. 

Used as a household pet? Canary. 

Man’s greatest friend? Woodpecker. 

Killed for its beautiful yellow feath- 
ers? Oriole. 

A noted song-bird of the South? 
Mocking-bird. 

Very cruel? Hawk. 

Very gentle? Dove. 

A great delicacy of food? Pigeon. 

Noted for its long wings? Swallow. 

Our great game bird? Partridge. 


Wuat ANIMAL IS 


The most intelligent? Horse. 

The friend of man? Dog. 

The greatest worker? Beaver. 

Always looking up and never down? 
Giraffe. 
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The most like man? Gorilla. 
Afraid to go alone? Sheep. 
A household pet? Cat. 

The King of Beasts? Lion. 


Prized for its fur? Seal, Fox. 

Always on the opposite side? 

The children’s friend? Cow. 

Noted for its selfishness? Pig. 

The largest of all animals? Elephant. 

Able to go for days without food or 
water? Camel. 

Very patient? Ox. 

Covered with many spots? Leopard. 

Covered with a. beautiful skin which 
is made into robes? Buffalo. 

The best known of the wild animals? 
Bear. 

Said to live the longest ? 


Mule. 


Alligator. 


Wuat F isu Is 
The best known in the United States? 
Trout. 


Used to advertise a certain kind of 
medicine? Cod. 
Making Alaska famous? Salmon. 


So named because it was first eaten 
on holidays? Halibut. 

Called by one name when it is fresh 
and by another name when it is smoked ? 
Haddock, Finnan-Haddie. 

Caught for its valuable oil? 

Dangerous to man? Shark. 

The owner of too many arms? 
topus. 

Called by one name when it is young 
and by another name when it grows up? 
Sardine—Herring. 

Always found in the sand? Clam. 

The sole manufacturer of a beautiful 
gem? Oyster. 

Always caught in a trap? 

Transparent?  Jelly-fish. 

Found along the beach after the tide 
comes in? Star-fish. 

The largest fish in all the world? The 
fish you almost caught. 


Whale. 


Oc- 


Lobster. 


Our PRESIDENTS 


What president is called “The Fath- 
er of Our Country?” Washington. 

Who was the first president to live in 
the White House? John Adams. 
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Which president adopted a policy in 
dealing with foreign countries which is 
in use today? James Monroe. 

Which president helped to establish 
the boundary line between the United 
States and Canada? James K. Polk. 


Which president was in office when 


the Southern States seceded from the 
Union? Buchanan. 
Who was president during the Civil 


War? Lincoln. 

What president was a famous general 
during the Civil War? Grant. 

Who was president when our country 
passed through the greatest period of de- 
pression it has ever known? Cleveland. 

Who was president during the Span- 
ish-American war? McKinley. 

Who was our most popular president ? 
Roosevelt. 

Which one of our _ presidents 
called the “Stand-Patter?” Taft. 

Which one of our presidents served 
one term and a part of another term and 
later ran for president on another party 
ticket? Roosevelt. 

Who was president during the World 
War? Wilson. 

Which of our presidents were assas- 
sinated? Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley. 

Which of our presidents died in 
office? Harrison, Taylor, Harding. 

Which of our presidents were vice- 
presidents and came into office without 
being elected? Tyler, Filmore, Johnson, 
Arthur, Roosevelt, Coolidge. 

Which of our presidents wrote many 
books? Roosevelt, Wilson. 


Was 


THINGS MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE 

Animals—Dragons, cattle, wolf, sheep, 
lambs, oxen, lion, goats, camel, swine, 
horse, donkey, leopard, “wild beasts.” 


Birds—Sparrow, dove, eagle, hawk. 
owl, raven, swallow. 
Cloth—Linen, silk, velvet, camel’s 


hair, sackcloth. 

Drinks—Milk, water, wine. 

Flowers—Lily, lotus-flower, rose, vine, 
blossom. 

Fruits—Grapes, figs, olives, dates. 
citron, sycamore, pomegranate, apple. 
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Grain—Wheat, barley, corn, meal. 

Musical Instruments—Harp, cymbals, 
flute, trumpet, lyre, psaltery. 

Occupations and Workers—Weaving, 
fishing, hunting, carpentry, boatbuilding, 
doctor, preacher, rabbi, “collector of cus- 
toms,” teacher, “seller of fine linen and 
purple,” “worker in brick and mortar,” 
shepherd, “tender of vineyards,” gover- 
nor, “trading in land and cattle.” 


MEN IN THE BIBLE 


What man in the Bible was too easily 
influenced by his wife? Adam. 

What man in the Bible was very pa- 
tient with a great affliction? Job. 

What man in the Bible lived on the 
first house boat? Noah. 

What man in the Bible killed his 
brother because he was jealous of him? 
Cain. 

What man in the Bible was the “Fath- 
er of the Jews?” Abraham. 

What man in the Bible worked for his 
father-in-law fourteen years to marry 
his daughter? Jacob. 

What man in the Bible wrote the first 
book of law? Moses. 

What man in the Bible was the first 
great military general? Joshua. 

What very strong man in the Bible 
was beaten by a woman? Samson. 

What man in the Bible killed a giant 
with a stone? David. 

What man in the Bible had too many 
wives? Solomon. 

What man in the Bible was healed of 
a terrible disease by the help of a little 
girl? Naaman. 

What man in the Bible killed his 
brother to marry his brother’s wife? 
Herod Antipas. 

What rich man in the Bible wrote a 
letter that has been read all over the 
world? Philemon. 

What man in the Bible overcame a 
great handicap and became the greatest 
preacher the world has ever seen? Paul. 

What man in the Bible was a_physi- 
cian, painter and author? Luke. 


STATES OF THE UNION 
Wauat STATE Is 

Called the “Sunshine State?”  Cali- 
fornia. 

Noted for its 
Florida. 

Named for our largest river? 
sippi. 

The largest state? Texas. 

Called the “Switzerland of America?” 
New Hampshire. 

Noted for its beautiful horses. Ken- 
tucky. 

The smallest state? Rhode Island. 

The first state to keep slaves?  Vir- 
ginia, 

Famous for its tobacco? Virginia. 

Named for a Queen of England? 
Maryland. 

Noted for its famous regiment in the 
Revolution? Vermont (Gr. Mt. Boys). 

Called the “Mother of Presidents”? 
Virginia, Ohio. 

Famous for its oysters? New York. 

Noted for the manufacture of flour? 
Minnesota. 

Famous for its large government for- 
est reserve? Michigan. 

Called the prairie state ? 


“winter resorts 2” 


Missis- 


[linois. 


(Continued from page 161) 
on the second chart, as Professor Hotchkiss 
was one of the honor guests present at the 
dinner. 

Mr. Wood spoke of the strides being made 
by science in the laboratories of the Western 
Electric and Bell System, and demonstrated 
a new development by which the quantity of 
hearing a person possesses may be accurately 
measured. This instrument is called the “au- 
diometer” and it is hoped that in time it will 
replace the tuning forks now in use in the 
offices of the otologists. 

Mrs. Nitchie compared the installation of 
the audiophone, which made it possible for 
most of the guests to hear, to a wonderful 
fairly tale, although Mrs. Nitchie said she 
realized it took more than a wave of a 
magic wand to create such wonders, and _ that 
she believed all present united with her in ex- 
pressing their gratitude and appreciation to 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Calkins, who made this 
rare treat possible. 

The spirit of faith, interest and friendship 
expressed at this annual dinner of the School 
Association speaks volumes for a_ bright 
future. 

GENEVIEVE M. Fo ey. 
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PRACTICE CLASS MATERIAL 


Collected by FLoRENCE STRICKLAND 


ARE YOU DISCOURAGED? 


oe this: 
When Abraham Lincoln was a 


young man he ran for the legis- 
lature of Illinois and was __ badly 
swamped. 

He next entered business, failed, and 
spent seventeen years of his life paying 
up the debts of a worthless partner. 

He was in love with a_ beautiful 
young lady to whom he became en- 
gaged. Then she died. 

He became a candidate for the United 
States Senate and was badly defeated. 

Entering politics again, he ran for 
Congress and was badly defeated. 

He then tried to get an appointment 
in the United States Land Office, but 
failed. 

In 1856 he became a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency and was again de- 
feated. 

In 1858 he was defeated by Douglas. 

One failure after another—bad fail- 
ures—great set-backs. In-the face of 
all this he eventually became one of 
the country’s greatest men, if not the 
greatest. 

When you think of a series of set- 
backs like this, doesn’t it make you 
feel rather small to become discouraged 
just because you think you are having 
a hard time in tife? 





CAN YOU ANSWER? 

Years ago the compiler of “Bech- 
worth’s Almanac” lived in New Haven. 
The tall white hat that he wore made 
him a conspicuous figure, and his por- 
trait in this white hat adorned the 
front cover of the “Almanac.” The 
following rhyme has been selected from 
this publication : 

Where can a man buy a cap for his 
knee? 
Or the key to the lock of his hair? 


Can his eyes be called an academy 

Because there are pupils there? 

In the crown of his head what gems 
are found? 

Who travels the bridge of his nose? 

Can he use, when shingling the roof 
of his house, 

The nails on the ends of his toes? 

Can he sit in the shade of the palm of 
his hand? 

Or beat on the drum of his ear? 

Does the calf of his leg eat the corn 
on his toe? 

Then why not grow corn on the ear? 

Can the crook of his elbow be sent to 
jail? 

If so, what did he do? 

How does he sharpen his_ shoulder 
blades? 

’ll be hanged if I know, do you? 


SMILES 


Thieves can’t get your money if you 
spend it fast enough. 

Don’t laugh at others’ mistakes. The 
banana skin may be under your own 
foot. 

A Russian Proverb: Before going to 
war, pray once. Before going to sea, 
pray twice. Before getting married, 
pray three times. 

The best of us lack more than wings 
to be angels. 

I am old and have had many troubles, 
but the most of them never happened. 

Many a man has got freckles on his 
reputation by carrying molasses home 
in a demijohn. 

A knocker is all right on a door, but 
anywhere else it is a nuisance. 

When things don’t look as bright as 
you think they ought to, be sure your 
windows aren’t foggy with your breath. 

I believe in working, not weeping; 
in boosting, not knocking; and in the 
pleasure of my job. 
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A GIRL’S ESSAY ON BOYS 

Boys are men that have not got as 
big as their papas, and girls are women 
that will be ladies by and by. Man 
was made before woman. When God 
looked at Adam he said to himself: 
“Well, I think I can do better if I try 
again.” And he made much 
better than Adam that there have been 
more women than men. 

Boys are a trouble. They wear out 
everything but soap. If I had my way, 
half of the world would be girls and 
the rest dolls. My papa is so nice 
that I think he must have been a little 
girl when he was a little boy. 

Man was made and on the 
day he rested. 


Eve so 


seventh 
Woman was then made, 
and she has never rested since. 


LEARNED IN THE SCHOOL OF 
EXPERIENCE 

1. Never put off till 
what you can do today. 

2. Never trouble another 
you can do yourself. 

3. Never spend your money before 
you have it. 


tomorrow 


for what 


4. Never buy what you do not want 


because it is cheap; it will be dear to 
you. 

5. Pride costs us more than hunger, 
thirst and cold. 

6. Never repent at 
too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we 
do willingly. 

8. How much pain have cost us the 
evils that never happened ! 


having eaten 


9. Take things always by the 
smooth handle. 
10. When angry, count ten before 


you speak; when very angry, count one 
hundred. 


REMARKABLE GENIUS 
YOUTH 
Handel had produced an opera be- 
fore he was fifteen. 
Corneille had planned a tragedy be- 
fore he was ten. 
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Auber wrote an operetta for the stage 
before he was fourteen. 

Pitt was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
before he was tweney-five. 

Schiller was widely known as a 
poet before the age of twenty. 

Kaulbach at seventeen was _pro- 
nounced the first artistic genius in Ger- 
many. 

Kant began his philosophical and 
metaphysical speculations before _ the 
age of eighteen. 

Goethe had produced a _ considerable 
number of poems and several dramas 
before he was twenty. 

Raphael showed his artistic abilities 
at the early age of twelve, when he 
was widely known as an artist in oil. 

Bryant was only eighteen when he 
wrote “Thanatopsis.” 


STORIES 
A ScotcH CourTsHIP 

Two old Scots were discussing the 
unhappiness in the home of a mutual 
friend. 

“Oh,” said one, “a bad time has Don- 
ald with that wife of his. They say 
they’re always quarreling.” 

“What else can you expect?” chimed 
in the other, scornfully. “The poor 
foolish creature married after courting 
for seven years. Man, he had no chance 
to know the woman after courting for 
so short a time. Why, when I was 
courting I courted for twenty years.” 

An amused listener ventured to ask 
whether this long courtship had ensured 
connubial bliss. 

“T’ll tell you I courted for twenty 
years, said the Scotchman, “and in 
that time I found out what woman was, 
and so didn’t marry.” 


CARFARE 
For hours they had been together 
on her front porch. The moon cast its 
tender gleam down on the young and 
handsome couple who sat strangely 
far apart. He sighed. She sighed. 
Finally: 
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“I wish I had money, dear,” he said, 
“ld travel.” 

Impulsively she slipped her hand into 
his; then, rising swiftly, she sped into 
the house. 

Aghast, he looked at his hand. In 
his palm lay a nickel. 

THE PoLar BEAR 

Going out of my office one day, I 
met a French friend, his face full of 
-agerness. 

“You tell me what is a polar bear?” 

“A polar bear. Why, he’s a_ big 
bear that lives up in the polar regions.” 

“And what does he do, the polar 
bear?” 

“Not much of anything, I guess— 
sits on the ice.and eats fish.” 

“He sits on the ice and eats fish?” 

“Yes, why not?” 

“Why not? Because I have just been 
asked to be a polar bear at a funeral. 
If I have to sit on the ice and eat fish, 
I will not go.” 


AN ASSET TO HIS COMMUNITY 

Many a hard of hearing man_ has 
been heard to say, “I can’t do anything 
for my town—how could I? Give me 
a pair of good ears and I'll do some- 
thing worthwhile, but there’s no use 
trving to take part in things when I 
miss half that’s being said. It just 
serves to increase my grouch.” 

Not so, friend. “’Tis the set of the 
sails, and not the gales” that decides the 
question. One proof of this appeared 
in a recent editorial in the News-Leader, 
of Staunton, Va. The gentleman of 
whom it speaks was for years quite hard 
of hearing. His deafness was not pro- 
found, but just severe enough to leave 
him on the outskirts of a group con- 
versation, to deprive him of large parts 
of the sermon in the church he so dearly 
loved—in short, of the type that drives 
many sufferers to the brink of desper- 
ation by its constant, petty irritations. 
Please note that the editorial writer 
does not find his friend’s deafness suf- 


ficiently noticeable to mention. A defect 
that might have been allowed to become 
a dominant characteristic has been made 
a matter of so little importance that his 
associates never think of it! 

There are few of us who might not 
profitably ask ourselves the question, 
“Which is bigger, I or my deafness?” 
There is room for many more citizens 
like Mr. Baker. 


CHRISTIAN S. BAKER 


We shall miss his smile, his pleasant, cheer- 
ful greeting at the postoffice or on the street, 
where we used to meet him almost every 
day. Christian S. Baker, Staunton’s oldest 
merchant, was one of nature’s nobleman. No 
kindlier, gentler, stronger character ever lived 
in this city. He was the soul of honor, the 
impersonation of sincerity and honesty, upon 
which his business success and personal popu- 
larity were built. 

But his unfailing cheerfulness—his optimism 
—was a public asset. Men, who are inclined 
to look upon the dark side of things, have told 
us that they always felt better after meeting 
Mr. Baker. His smile had the exhilarating 
effect of a tonic upon them. It was not one 
of those simulated grins that one sometimes 
encounters, but a genuine, honest-to-goodness 
smile, indicative of courage, hope, friendliness 
and good will. No matter what the problems 
that perplexed him or the burdens that weigh- 
ed upon his mind, his mouth always turned 
up spontaneously at the corners whenever he 
greeted you with his pleasant “Good morning” 
or “Good evening.” 

The man who goes through life with a 
smile is invariably one who has many friends. 
Mr. Baker had them. He accumulated them 
all down through the years. Those who were 
drawn to him by his genial personality in his 
youth he held with hooks of steel in his old 
age. They loved him. They liked to be with 
him. His presence was an inspiration. 

His smile—his abounding cheerfulness— 
vielded him big dividends, not alone in the 
esteem and good will of his friends, but in 
the optimism it created in others. It was like 
an elixir, better than any medicine. It made 
life a little brighter and more worth while. 
Thank God for Christian S. Baker. We shall 
miss him. 


NORMAL TRAINING SYMPOSIUM 


It is a matter of deep regret to the editor 
that the symposium on normal training was 
crowded out of this number. If possible, ex- 
tra space will be given to it in May, so that 
it may be concluded in that issue. Every 
teacher who is interested in this matter, 
whether or not she has already contributed to 
the discussion, is invited to express her views 
for publication. 











COME TO THE CONFERENCE 


The next Annual Conference of the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing will be held in 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
June 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1924 


The opening meeting is scheduled for 
the evening of June 3rd, at which time 
the speeches of welcome and the ad- 
dresses of the President and Field Sec- 
retary will be followed by a_ pretty 
ceremony of acceptance of the creden- 
tials of the delegates from Constituent 
Bodies, whose gaily colored banners will 
adorn the auditorium or the exhibit 
room throughout the entire conference. 


THE MepiIcAL SOCIETY OF THE Dis- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


has generously granted the use of its 
fine auditorium as a meeting place, and 
every effort will be made to accommo- 
date comfortably the large attendance. 


An impressive, though not long, pro- 
gram is in process of preparation. 
There will be no business sessions in 
the afternoons, but delightful plans are 
being made for the entertainment of 
the guests. A sight-seeing ride; a tea 
at the Volta Bureau, where some of the 
most popular writers for the VoLtTa 
REVIEW will appear in person; a_ban- 
quet at the City Club, with perhaps 
(Sh! it isn’t certain) a special feature 
by the Speech Reading Club of Wash- 
ington following it; and (crowning 
glory!) a 


RECEPTION AT THE WHITE House 
Which our country’s First Lady has 
graciously offered, to show her interest 


in the Conference. 


ComeE!!!! 


The small but sturdy Speech Reading 
Club of Washington is already buzzing 
with the excitement of preparing your 
welcome, and will make your reserva- 
tions if you wish. Order your room 
early, so as to be sure of being at the 


HEADQUARTERS Hore 


THe HaMiILton, 14th and K Sts. N. W. 
Its rates are as follows: Single room, 
tub and shower, $5, $6, $7 a day; 
double room, tub and shower (one 
double bed), $6, $7, $8, $9 a day; 
double room, tub and shower (two sin- 
gle beds), $8, $9, $10, $11, $12 a day. 


OTHER ACCOMMODATIONS 


All within easy walking distance of 
the Medical Building, may be had at: 

Tue Lee House, 15th and L Sts. 
N. W.—Single rooms, $3.50 to $5; 
double rooms $6 to $8. All with bath. 

Tue LAFAYETTE, 16th and I Sts. N. 
W.—$4 (single) to $8 (double). 

THe Gorpon, 916 16th St. N. W— 
$2 (single) to $5 (double). 


THe Grarton, Conn. Ave. and De 
Sales St. N. W.—$6 a day with meals, 
single or double rooms, running water. 

FRANKLIN SQUARE Horet, 14th and 
K Sts. N. W.—$3.50 (single) to $6 
(double ). 

MartHA WASHINGTON INN, 1601 
Conn. Ave. N. W.—$3, double room; 
2.50 one person. Cot can be put in 
double room. 


BoaRDING House, 1312 Conn. Ave. 
N. W.—$2.50 and $3 for one person, 
two in a room; breakfast and dinner. 


The hotels are all pleasant and the 


boarding house is very attractive. Write — 


for your accommodations to Miss Flor- 
ence P. Spofford, Speech Reading Club 
of Washington, 1710 I St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Better hurry! 
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THE NEWS LETTER 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


EpITED BY THE FIELD SECRETARY 


Apr 


April, 1924 


Officers of the Federation THE FIELD SECRETARY’S | 


HAROLD HAYS, 
President 
MISS CORA ELSIE KINZIE, 
First Vice-President 
DAVID HAROLD WALKER, M.D., | 
Second Vice-President 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, 
Third Vice-President 
MISS JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE, 
Recording Secretary 
MISS ANNETTA W. PECK, 
Corresponding Secretary 
WALTER O. SMITH, 
Treasurer 


M. D., 


Constituent Bodies 


Speech Readers Guild of Boston 
Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Lip Readers Club of Cleveland. 
Speech Readers Guild of Cleveland. 
Dayton League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Detroit League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Los Angeles League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Minneapolis League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Newark League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Speech Reading Club of Philadel- 
phia. 

Pittsburgh League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Rochester League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

San Francisco League 
Hard of Hearing. 
St. Louis League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Toledo League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Speech Reading Club of Wash- 
ington. 


for the 


Address all Communications 

Miss Betty Wright 
Field Secretary 

1601 35th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


The official photograph of 
the Conference may be taken 
on the White House lawn. 


} 


MESSAGE 


Dear Members of All 
Organizations: 
my thoughts and my 
four words stand out: 
COME TO THE CONFER- 
ENCE! If*you have already 
planned to come, share your 
enthusiasm with others; you 
who have not yet 
about it, begin to realize now 
that it your Conference. 


of 


In 


dreams 


is 


and make your plans to attend. | 


Heretofore the roll-call of 
the constituent bodies has 
been answered by reports from 
the delegates; this year there 
will be an interesting and 
pretty ceremony. You must 


be here to see the multi- 


colored banners carried by the} 


delegates, and their 


march. 


entrance 


Mrs. Coolidge has graciously | 
offered to receive all delegates | 


and visitors at the Executive 
Mansion. Join your friends 
on the White House Lawn! 
There will be a section on 
lip-reading conducted by the 


teachers. It is planned to 
elect a chairman for 1925, 


adopt a platform and have this 


| section function as an integral 


ers of lip-reading will ex-| 
| . | 
|change ideas and plan the 
section’s program for the 1925 
Conference. 

The Volta Bureau will have 
a tea for the delegates and 
visitors and an_ interesting 


part of the Federation. Teach- | 


surprise is being planned for 
you. The official photograph 


will be taken by the best pho- | 


tographer in Washington. We 
want you to be there! 


Miss Louise Wimsatt, who 


is in charge of the work for} 


the hard of hearing children 


the | 


| with 


thought | 


| bership 


‘He 


THE SPEECH READERS 
CLUB OF DENVER 
MAKES PROGRESS 

We wish we could share 
you all the interesting 
newspaper clippings that have 

been sent to us by Mr. L. I. 

Levistein, Chairman of the 

Publicity Committee. He says 

that it was not easy at first 

to get permission to contribute 
articles to the papers. If art- 
icles are intended for a daily 
paper he goes to see the City 
Editor and “with a cigar or 
two and an explanation. I get 
their cooperation. The differ- 
ent offices have not the same 
rules as to how your materia 
may be prepared; some will 
print the entire article without 
a “cut” and others print just 


what they think is worth- 
| while.” 
Miss B. L. Whitaker is the 


founder and organizer of the 
Speech Readers Club. Because 
lof the valuable time, advice 
and help she has given to 
the Club, a _ resolution was 
passed at the meeting of 
March 7, expressing apprecia- 
tion of the services and as- 
sistance of Miss Whitaker, 
and an honorary life member- 


ship in the Club was voted 
to her. 
The Club provides recrea- 


tional and social opportunities 
and other activities. The mem- 
is divided into four 
groups or departments which 
meet separately from the oth- 
|ers. The purpose is to make 
a study of the needs and in- 
'terests of those who do not 
hear well, both speech-readers 


and non-speech readers. The 
|Department of Vocational 
; Opportunity has carefully 


mapped out a plan to study 
ithe problem of employment for 


in the Washington Public | the hard of hearing. Mrs. S. 
Schools, will give a demon-|B. Pickett, president of the 
(Continued on page 190) (Continued on page 191) 
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OUR NEW CONSTITUENT NEWS FROM THE onl The 


BODY 
THE DAYTON LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF) 


HEARING is now a constitu- | 


ent body of the Federation. 


It was formed in March, 1920, 
with eight charter members. 
It is now incorporated and 


has a membership of 90. The 
Federation gladly welcomes 
the new member, and rejoices 
that DAYTON has_ become 
affiliated with the broad work 
for the hard of hearing all 
over the United States and 
Canada. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
CLUB 


The month of March was a 
very busy one at the Phila- 
delphia Club. Miss Jane 
Walker gave a lecture on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, which was 
thoroughly enjoyed. All those 
who have. been fortunate 
enough to hear and see Miss 
Walker’s lectures realize what 
a treat the Philadelphians 
had. At the Social Tea for 
the month, Miss Louise Hol- 
man, who spent eight months 
in the Orient last year, gave 
a talk on China and Japan. 
The souvenirs shown the 
guests made the affair doubly 
interesting. On March 15th, 
Mr. Wallace Shermer, pianist, 
gave a concert. 

The entertainment on the 
afternoon of March 20 was 
unique, owing to the fact that 
both artists are yet in their 
teens. Miss Frances Lux 
gave an interesting descrip- 
tion of her trip through the 
West last summer. Master 
Joseph Rankin, eleven-year- 
old boy wonder, gave a very 


enjoyable concert on the xylo- | 


phone. 


(Continued from page 189) 
stration of what her 
have accomplished. 

A badge is being made for 


you, pleasures are being plan-| 


ned for you. Do not disap- 
point us. 
exhibits from the constituent 
bodies, hearing devices, the 
old friends, the new ones who 
are waiting to welcome you. 
COME TO THE CONFER- 
ENCE! 


pupils | 


Come and see the| 


THE NEWS LETTER 


FRANCISCO LEAGUE 


Miss Virginia Buckmaster 
tells of the activities of the| 
San Francisco League: “An| 


event of this 


lecture by Dr. Matilda Hunt, 
who was sent to America 
from India in the interest of 


the children of her country. 
Dr. Hunt has a very attrac- 
tive personality and her talk 
was interesting and witty. She 
spoke of India and incidents 
of her life there in such a 
clear and easy way that we 


could follow her very well.” 
The League has a practice 

class every Monday afternoon 

in which the members take 


a part, telling about or de- 
scribing something that has 


happened to them or that they 
have seen during the week. 
Once a month after the class 
is over, they have tea and sit 
around and talk. Miss Josey 
is acting president in the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Trask. Miss 
Buckmaster continues: “Under 
Miss Josey’s supervision some 
of the members of the League 
have made bags in the shape 
of owls and elephants and 
from the sale of these we 
have realized a nice little sum 
which went to help pay for 
our piano.” 


THE PROVIDENCE 
LEAGUE 

Recently Mrs. W. W. 
body, president of the Prov- 
idence League, gave a _ talk 
on “The Inevitable,” by Sarah 
Volten. Mrs. Peabody ex- 
pressed the opinion that Sarah 
Volten must be a relative of 
ithe Votta Review because she 
expressed the sentiments of 
ithe Review. The poem was 
placed on the board and a 
talk given on the last lines— 
“He alone is great, who by 
a life heroic conquers fate.” 
The membership of the 


Pea- 


Providence League is now 75. | 


No special effort has been 
made to get new members. 
Notices are kept in the papers 
'and new members come in| 
|response to these notices. They | 
are made to feel so welcome 
that it is mot necessary 
urge them to return. 


month was a}! 





MINNEAPOLIS 
LEAGUE held its one-year- 
old birthday party in February 
in the form of a_ business 
meeting and election of off- 
cers for the coming year. Its 
Bulletin for the month of 
March is quite interesting and 
brimful of Minneapolis League 
activities, but for the benefit 
of many who may not receive 


a. copy, its editor, EK. 
Netherland, writes: 

“The League cannot but 
feel justly proud of _ its 


achievements for the year 
1923. The Bazaar, which was 
held in the League rooms in 
November, was quite a suc- 
cess, netting the League over 
$600. The Circus, held on 
March 1, was also a success 
(returns from which are not 
all in as yet) and with the 
Treasurer’s reassuring report 
of $1,000 in bank, the League 
feels that its first tottering 
steps of infancy have been 
strengthened and guided by 
the members who are giving 
such hearty cooperation.” 


Mrs. Netherland also adds: 
“The League is earnestly en- 


deavoring to live up to its 
slogan, ‘To help the deafened 
to secure employment as well 
as to alleviate the social iso- 
lation of the hard of hearing,’ 
and each month finds us with 
an increasing membership, 
which assures us that we are 
at least growing and proving 
our right to live for greater 
usefulness.” 


THE ROCHESTER 


LEAGUE 
Miss Mildred Smith gives 
us the latest news from the 


Rochester League. “The Roch- 
ester League held its annual 
election in January. Miss 
Olive A. Whilden was elected 
president for 1924. A_ novel 
idea has been put into prac- 
tice. Each month one member 
arranges a program’ which 
will be entertaining or bene- 
ficial to the League as a whole 
;and also add financially to the 


treasury. This idea has 
|proved to be a success. We 
‘have had a Towel Sale, a 


to| Supper, a Dime Social and a 
During | Birthday Party for everybody. 


the past year the League has|In this way all the members 


learned over $500. 


| 


(Continued on page 191) 
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THE NEW YORK LEAGUE 
ENTERTAINS VISITORS | 
The Field Secretary paid a 

flying trip to New York two 

weeks ago and met the mem- 
bers of the staff of the New 

York League. As there were 

only a few hours to spend 

there, the question was, 

“Which department shall I 

see first?” How she longed 

to have time to study care-| 
fully the office work, and to! 
discuss the employment bu- 
reau, the children’s clinic, and 
various other activities of the 


League. The editor of the 
Votta Review and the Field 
Secretary were delightfully 


entertained at luncheon in 
one of the League rooms, with 
the wonderful radio set with- 
in arm’s reach. In spite of 
the shert time spent there, 
one couldn’t help feeling that 


the League is accomplishing 
a work that is far reaching 
in its scope. 

Miss Daisy M. Way, sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles 


League, has sent us an inter- 
esting report of the activities 


of the League for the year 
ending January, 1924. The 
past year has been a banner 
one in the history of the 
League and its members are 
planning to accomplish even 


more in 1924. 

The members of the League 
and their friends are rejoic- 
ing over the fact that Miss 
Lucy Ella Case, who was the 
victim of an accident, is re- 
covering rapidly. 


(Continued from page 189) 
Club, is this 
division. 

Among the objects of Club 
interest are the establishment 
of a perpetual loan scholarship 
for a school course or courses 
in speech-reading; the renting 
or building of a club room or 
club house for educational and 
recreation purposes and gen- 
eral welfare work; the em- 
ployment of a social-service 
expert to investigate profes- 
sional openings for both 
classes of the deafened—those 
who are speech readers and 
those who are not 
assist in general in the con- 
srtuctive work of the Club. 


Chairman of 





and to} 


OUR QUESTION BOX 
WHY was the American 
Federation formed? 
Because its found- 
ers had a far-reaching vision 
of service to hard-of-hearing 
people all over the world. 
Because it was believed that 


Answer. 


more could be accomplished 
for the deafened as a whole 
by a national organization 


than could be undertaken by 
local organizations separately. 
(“In union there is strength.’ ) 

Because a national organi- 
zation can best deal with cer- 
tain problems such as _ those 
relating to the U. S. Govern- 
ment and the medical profes- 
sion. 

Because scientific propagan- 


da can best be disseminated 
on a national scale. 
Because of the earnest de- 


sire to aid in the forming of 
organizations for the hard of 
hearing all over the land. 

WHEN was it formed? 

Answer. April, 1919. 

WHAT has it accomplished? 

Answer. It has held three 
conferences (Boston, Toledo 
and Chicago). At these meet- 
ings papers were presented by 
leading physicians, teachers 
and social workers. There 
were discussions and Round 
Table talks from which each 
delegate and _ visitor received 
inspiration. Later these valua- 
ble papers and discussions were 
printed in book form and dis- 
tributed. 

It has answered hundreds of 
inquiries in regard to the 
formation of organizations for 
the hard of’ heairng; it has 


(Continued from page 190) 
become interested and all take 
an active part. The League 
meetings are well attended, 
the average being fifty per- 
sons.” 

“The Publicity Committee is 
arranging to have some special 
articles (illustrated with pho- 
tos) printed in the daily 
newspapers, telling of the 
work and aims of the organi- 
zation. Thus far, little has 
been done in the way of pub- 
licity, but the League hopes 
to become 


to the interests and problems 


of the deafened men and wo-| 


i!men of this city.” 


well-known in|} 
Rochester as a center devoted | 


distributed literature telling of 
its aims and purposes. 

Its President and other offi- 
cers have helped personally in 
the formation of several or- 
ganizations, and have delivered 
inspiring talks. 

It has given wide publicity 


to the cause of the hard of 
hearing by advertising in 
“Better Times”, the “Survey 


Graphic”; by newspaper art- 
icles; by articles in medical 
journals written by members 
lof the board of directors, by 
icontact with national organi- 
zations. 
| How is 
financed ? 
Answer. By membership dues 
of individuals and _ constituent 
bodies and by contributions. 
| What do individual mem- 
| bers receive for their dues? 
Answer. The privilege of 
voting and thus helping to 
control the policy of the or- 
garization; a bound copy of 
t] proceedings of the an- 
nial conference; the con- 
sciousness of having performed 
a part in a worthwhile work. 
What are the opportunities 
for service in becoming a 
constituent body? 
You will broad- 


the Federation 


Answer. 1. 
en your field of service by 
joining with other organiza- 


tions to carry on the purposes 


of the Federation. 
2. You will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you 


are taking part in a big move- 
ment for the improvement of 
conditions for the deafened on 
a broad and progressive scale. 
3. You will be helping the 
Federation to form organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing 
all over the United States; to 
spread scientific propaganda 
concerning the prevention of 
deafness; to improve the con- 
dition of neglected hard-of- 
hearing school children; to 
take the part of the hard of 
hearing in cases where unjust 
laws or discriminations are 
made against them; to prove 
to the world that the deafened 
man is an efficient employee. 


(To be continued) 


ARE YOU COMING TO 
THE CONFERENCE? 
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We only ask for sunshine, 
We did not want the rain; 
But see the flowers that spring from showers 
All up and down the lane. 
—Helen 
“Tacked on the very end of the magazine, 
like the tail of a dog, which wags only to 
show happiness,” declares the Friendly Lady 
in her New Year’s greeting to the VoLta 
Review family, “are the quips and quirks of 
Jaf. Good old Jaf. . Re: 
Good old Jaf, indeed! They can’t fool me 
any longer, the Friendly Lady is Dirk P. 
DeYoung. And I’m a_ good sixty years 
younger than he ever was or ever will be. 
As the poet says, “He was a beauty in the 


Hay Whitney. 





days when Madison was President.” Good 
ole Jaf! Huh! T’ll good ole Jaf him! 
ANOTHER DOG’S TALE 
A lady, visiting a wealthy friend, and 


noticing that her little boy, who had strayed 
into the adjoining room, was gazing with 
wonder at a_ large, old-fashioned clock, 
called to him: “Is the clock running, Willie ?” 
“No, mother,” answered the boy gravely, “it 
is just standin’ still and waggin’ its tail.” 


She was very enthusiastic over the new 
instructor, was the beautiful young co-ed, 
and she had talked about him in a manner 


that was decidedly irritating to the young 


man who was calling on her that evening. 
“Oh, but the new professor is wonderful,” 
she raved. “He talks so wonderfully. He 


brings home to you things you never saw 
before.” The young man sniffed. “That’s 
nothing,” he declared. “We have ‘a laundry- 
man who does the same thing.” 





EACH MAN’S SHARE 

A doctor, an architect and a_ bolshevik 
were discussing as to the priority of their 
occupations. 

The doctor said: “When Adam’s side was 
opened and a rib removed to make woman, 
there was a surgical operation—medicine is 
the oldest trade.” 

The architect said: “Yes, but when the 
earth was made, out of chaos, there was the 


building process, the use of materials ac- 
cording to a plan. The architect’s is still 
older.” 

3ut the bolshevik smiled and said: “But 


who supplied the chaos?”’—Farm Life. 


>=) VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 














DESPERATE STRAITS 

A weary looking fellow who had opened 
all the doors looking for work, happened to 
see a huge police advertisement: 

MURDERER WANTED! 

“Well,” he said, scratching his head. “It’s 
better than nothing, anyhow. I’m_ going in 
and ask for the job.” 

—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

THE BLESSINGS OF DEAFNESS 

The host was nervous and inexperienced, 


says The American Legion, and he _ rose 
hurriedly at the conclusion of a song with 
which one of the guests had just obliged. 
“Ladies and Gentlemen,” he began, “before 
Mrs. S—— started to sing she—ah—told me 
her—ah—voice was not in the best of con- 


dition, and—ah—asked me to apologise for 
it. I neglected to do so, but—ah—I apologise 
now.” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

A woman visiting a new neighbor was 
much impressed with the beautifully kept 
floors of the latter. “Mrs. Brown,” she said 
wonderingly, “how in the world do you keep 
your hardwood floors so exquisitely polished? 
What do you use? How in the world do you 
manage it?” Mrs. Brown laughed. “It is 
very simple,” she explained. “I just put 
chamois rompers on the children and let them 
play in the house.” 

“You may lead a horse to water, etc.,” 
arranged for the use of the Boston Guild: 

To oxygen and hydrogen combined, 

A quadruped—the genus equus kind— 

Although conducted with a firm decision, 

May thwart you by declining imbibition. 

—Anon. 


re- 





THE JOB MAN WILL PLEASE NOTE 


Among Jimmie Madden’s favorite stories, 
says the New York Herald, is one concern- 
ing the two men who were getting acquainted 
through the medium of casual conversation. 
“Do you play golf?” inquired one of them. 
“No,” said the other, “but I can’t give it up.” 


AUTO-SUGGESTION 
Here lies the body of Thomas Lake, 
Tread softly, all who pass; 
He thought his foot was on the brake, 
But it was on the gas. 
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